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HERODES THE GREAT: CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


HARRY C. 


SOUTHERN ESCARPMENT of the 
Acropolis at Athens has long been 
flanked by two famous theaters: at the 
eastern end are the tiers of the The- 
ater of Dionysus; to the west is the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus (Fig. 1). 
The latter structure, completed in 174 
A.D. and given to Athens in memory 
of Herodes’ late wife, Regilla, is the 
most celebrated and luxurious gift of a 
man who had virtually made a career 
of architectural philanthropy through- 
out the Greek peninsula. 

Yet Herodes was much more than a 
generous millionaire in an age when 
philanthropy enjoyed a vogue from 
both imperial and private sources. He 
was called amicus by the emperor 
Hadrian, was consul under Antoninus 
Pius and was the adviser of Marcus Au- 
relius. Furthermore, Herodes achieved 


Fig. 1 
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the status of orator nobilissimus in the 
rhetorical movement called the Second 
Sophistic. This is a man of many parts, 
whose remarkable career helps bring 
into sharper focus some of the details 
of that happy century, the Age of the 
Antonines. 

The history of Herodes Atticus is 
well accounted for among three writ- 
ers of his own era; but a word of ex- 
planation on these sources is required. 
Flavius Philostratus (ca. 170— ca. 244) 
honored Herodes with the fullest ac- 
count of all the orators presented in 
his Vitae Sophistarum; but in being 
fascinated by Herodes’ wealth as much 
as by his oratorical prowess, Philostra- 
tus is journalistic and uncritical. He 
regales us with Herodes; he does not 
study him. A second source is Aulus 
Gellius, whose Greek sojourn was high- 


Acropolis and (middle) Odeum of Herodes Atticus. Photograph by Wayne Schuman 
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lighted by frequent visits at Herodes’ 
Attic villa and who gives us several 
flattering anecdotes about his host in 
the Noctes Atticae. Finally, there are 
the references to Herodes in the ex- 
tant correspondence of the famous or- 
ator, Cornelius Fronto, the man best 
qualified to view Herodes professional- 
ly. But even Fronto could not be quite 
objective, since for several vears both 
he and Herodes vied for the distinction 
of chief friend and mentor of Marcus 
Aurelius. The principal fault of these 
sources is their likely exaggeration of 
Herodes’ virtues and_ shortcomings. 
For the following biographical sketch, 
the present writer has used these 
sources abundantly, but as carefully as 
possible. We lack an account of Herodes 
that is both contemporary and dispas- 
sionate. ! 

Lucius Vibullius Hipparchus Tiberius 
Claudius Atticus Herodes (Fig. 2) was 
born at Marathon in the year 101 ap. 
The Mediterranean world was basking 
in the but firm reign of the 
emperor Trajan, in whose lands there 


gracious 


was no more flourishing family than 
the Herodians of Attica. Herodes’ 
father, Tiberius Claudius Atticus He- 
rodes (henceforth ‘‘Atticus’’), not only 
had acquired a large fortune 
powerful banking house from his 
father, Hipparchus, but had married a 
very rich woman, Vibullia Alcia Agrip- 
pina. Atticus had been adlected to the 
Roman Senate under Trajan- and was 


and a 


the Archiereus, high priest, of the im- 
perial cuit at Athens,* a lifetime honor 
which required considerable resources 
of its holder to help with the expenses 
of the cult and its annual festival. 
Atticus’ had enjoyed 
public prominence, 
height with Herodes’ grandfather, Ti- 


family long 


reaching a great 


berlus Claudius Hipparchus, who made 
the family fortune world-famous.* Be- 
cause Hipparchus indiscreetly schemed 
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Fig. 2. Bust of Herodes Atticus, the Louvrs 
From K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der 
antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker 


(Basel, 1943) p. 181, fig. 2 


for political power in Greece, he was 
forced to give his life and much of his 
property to the vengeance of the jeal- 
emperor Domitian. Ingeniously, 
however, Hipparchus had managed to 
conceal a fair portion for his son, who 


made the best possible use of his in- 
heritance. 

The boyhood of Herodes 
have passed without incident. He and 
his brother, who left no history to 
speak of and seems to have died 
early, were Atticus’ only children, and 
they may be presumed to have spent 
the carefree life that a millionaire’s 
home could afford. The most signifi- 
cant event of Herodes’ childhood 
the archonship in 111/12 of Publius 
Aelius Hadrianus, who began then to 
cultivate intensely the philhellenism 
which would characterize his future 
reign and so richly inspire the mature 
Herodes Atticus. 

Herodes became 
Rome in these early years, when (at 


seems to 


was 


acquainted with 
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an indefinable time) he accompanied 
his father, suffect consul," to the cap- 
ital. The Herodians had their Roman 
residence with Publius  Calvisius,? 
daughter, Domitia Lucilla, 
would be the mother of Marcus 
Aurelius. This Roman sojourn gave 
Herodes the opportunity to learn Latin, 
as very privileged Greeks at this time 
made a point of doing, and which, his 
father knew, vital for 
of the Roman cursus ho- 


whose 


ambitious was 
candidates 
norum. 
About Herodes’ boyhood we have lit- 
tle specific information; beginning with 
his however, we more 
curately describe the forces which 
molded his adult interests. When the 
Herodes for the 


teens, can ac- 


young was ready 


standard rhetorical phase of his educa- 


tion, the oratorical movement known 
as the ‘‘New, or Second, Sophistic’”’ 
was on the verge of its most brilliant 
period. The adherents of the Second 
Sophistic, unlike their fifth-century 
predecessors, were unconcerned . with 
the practical education of their follow- 
but the art of 
sheer oratorical and delec- 
tation. These silver-tongued professors, 
most of whom traveled widely but had 
Asia Miuinor, 
especially 


ers, were devoted to 


display 


their headquarters in 
strove to glorify the past, 
the famous incidents of fifth- and 
fourth-century thrillingly 
and artfully as mind and tongue could 
manage.* Only the past was of interest 
to them in the second 
century kept her wars on the 
remote frontiers and so controlled in- 
ternal life that there was none of the 
military or political excitement that so 
stimulated the classical writers. It was 
required, then, that the successful stu- 
master of ancient history 
order to 


Greece, as 


because Rome, 
A.D., 


dent be a 
and literature in draw 
ily on copious famous 
events and apt allusions. The ultimate 
achievement was the ability to deliver 


read- 
store of 


a glittering extemporaneous speech on 
a topic selected by an audience. The 
Second Sophistic was not an organized 
philosophic discipline; it demanded 
facility rather than originality, fluency 
instead of penetration. 

There seems to have 
tion but that Herodes should pursue 
a rhetorical education and career, 
since the family fortune and banking 
house were thoroughly controlled by 
Atticus and several trusted freedmen. 
Herodes’ father, in fact, encouraged 
his son’s juvenile interest in oratory 
by inviting the eminent sophist, Scope- 
lian of Clazomenae, to the Herodians’ 
country-place in Attica. After Scopeli- 
an had demonstrated his art, Herodes 
proceeded to imitate the 
adroitly that Atticus gave rewards of 
fifty talents to Herodes and fifteen to 
Scopelian! To mark the advent of this 
new and vital source of inspiration for 
his son, Atticus ordered the busts 
of the ancient which stood at 
the doorways of the villa to be pelt- 
ed with Thus Herodes was 
launched into the Second Sophistic. He 
spent the years from about the age of 
fifteen until his early thirties eagerly 
seeking out, receiving and studying un- 
der several famous orators, including 
one of Hadrian’s clients, Favorinus of 
Arles, the great Scopelian, and the pre- 
eminent Polemo of Laodicea. 

With Trajan’s death in August of 117, 
the imperial power came into the 
hands of Athens’ former archon, Ha- 
drian. While the new emperor was en- 
gaged in the first of his imperial tours 
(121-125), Herodes, in 122, had his ini- 
tial taste of public responsibility (ar- 
ranged by his father, in all likelihood) 
as agoranomus, or clerk of the mar- 
ket,'!® whose prosaic job it was to see 
that bread remained cheap and the 
prices of other commodities kept with- 
in bounds. 

In 124, the city and, we may be sure, 


been no ques- 


orator so 


orators 


stones.” 
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Herodes were thrilled over the im- 
pending visit of Hadrian, who was re- 
turning to Rome by of Greece. 
Athens might well have anticipated a 
renaissance, because Hadrian, devoted 
to the culture of intended to 
treat Athens as a among 
Athens had long since lost her 
commercial prominence in the Medi- 
terranean world and, since her recent 
economy had been sapped by the ex- 


way 


Greece, 
princess 


cities. 


ploitations of such financial barons as 
the Herodians, was dependent upon do- 
nations. During his visit of 124/5, the 
emperor saw to the mapping out of a 
new area of the city called ‘‘Hadriano- 
polis’’; took up the much-interrupted 
work on the Olympieion, a tremendous 
temple to Zeus Olympios begun under 
the Peisistratids; provided support for 
the Panathenaic Festival; and built a 
bridge over the stream Cephisus, so as 
to guarantee access to Eleusis in any 
weather. Herodes undoubtedly watched 
these imperial activities with relish 
and admired Hadrian for his philhel- 
lenic interests. The son of a man as 
rich as Atticus could easily dream of 


the time when he would benefit the 
city as much or more than the em- 
peror. 


Upon being elected archon eponymus 
in 126/7, Herodes really entered upon 
a career of epigraphic recognition in 
behalf of his civic The 
Athenian ephebes gave Herodes a stat- 
ue to mark his benevolence, as did 
the city itself.!! 

Of greater significance for Herodes’ 
career as he neared the age of thirty 
was Hadrian’s second visit to Athens 
in the fail of 128. It is safe to presume 
that the emperor was a guest at At- 
ticus’ villa, where the talk undoubtedly 
turned to Herodes’ future. The em- 
peror must have listened graciously to 
the ambitions of father and son, since 


consciousness. 


provincial participation in the govern- 
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ment was now definitely encouraged. 
Society, in fact, became international 
in the second century, beginning with 
the reign of the broad-visioned Hadri- 
and embraced the wealthiest and 
best educated citizens of the Oecu- 
mene. 

That Herodes did enter the 
cursus and enjoyed the especial regard 
of Hadrian is attested by an inscrip- 
tion reported by W. Dittenberger:!% 
L Vibullium’ Hipparchum Ti/ Cl Ti F 
Quir Atticum,’ Heroden Q Imp Caesa- 
ris/ Hadriani Aug inter ami/ cos Trib 
Pleb Praetorem: ‘‘Lucius’ Vibullius 
Hipparchus Tiberius Claudius Atticus 
Herodes, son of Tiberius, of the Qui- 
rine tribe, quaestor and among the 
Friends of the emperor Caesar Hadri- 
an Augustus, tribune of the plebs and 
praetor.’’ To date the time of Herodes’ 


an, 


Roman 


holding these offices by the official 
age-limitations is not accurate; he 


needed to be 24 as 
judging by the time of his later offices, 


Herodes did not hold the quaestorship 


quaestor,!+ but, 


until about the age of 30.'° Herodes’ 
progress in the cursus was as ex- 


pected; of greater interest is his be- 
ing an amicus of the emperor. The ap- 
pellation amicus (principis) occurs in 
the such 
provincial governors, procurators and 
secretaries. Some people had the des- 


nomenclature of officials as 


ignation who had no official status at 
all; members of the imperial family 
often honored, although the 
term did not require friendship in any 
emotional The title simply 
shows imperial regard for selected 
persons who had either a public or pri- 


were so 


sense. 


vate connection with the emperor.!® 
Herodes was in and out of Rome, of 
course, as he proceeded along the cur- 
sus, and was praetor about 134. With 
little to do in these days when the im- 
perial bureaucracy had taken over the 
of the offices, He- 


real work ancient 
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rodes made himself known as an or- 
ator-lecturer, among whose students, 
about the time of the praetorship, was 
the young Marcus Aurelius,!* son of 
Herodes’ old friend, Domitia Lucilla, 
who probably began his study of Greek 
under Herodes. 

In 135, Hadrian dispatched Herodes 
to be corrector, imperial financial su- 
pervisor, of the free cities of Asia, some 
half-dozen towns,.including Ilium. Nat- 
urally, Herodes looked to his own in- 
terests and promptly sought out the 
finest sophistic orator of the day, Po- 
lemo of Laodicea, who was _ holding 
forth at Smyrna. In the three days that 
Herodes spent at Smyrna, he first 
heard the wonderful old man as a 
critic, then as a lover and finally as 
one enchanted.'* He concluded his 
visit by presenting Polemo with the 
lavish gift of 250,000 drachmas. On the 
more practical side, Herodes super- 


vised the building of an aqueduct and 
nymphaeum at Ilium, for which facil- 
ities his father had demonstrated the 
need to Hadrian and even provided half 


the funds.!" 

Following this year in Asia Minor, 
Herodes returned to lecturing and 
study, while his father arranged some 
final benefactions and civic endow- 
ments in Athens. It was in such a spirit 
of generosity that Atticus (prompted, 
according to Philostratus, by his ubiq- 
uitous freedmen, who hoped to ingrati- 
ate themselves to the citizenry) drew 
up a will which bequeathed to each 
male citizen of Athens an annuity of 
one mina. Such a foundation, for about 
12,000 inheritors, would have required 
the endowment of 24,000,000 drachmas, 
invested at five per cent!“ Atticus died 
about 137/8. When the will was read, 
Herodes saw a fortune slipping out of 
his hands (he would not have been im- 
poverished since his rich mother still 
lived) and looked for a loophole. Be- 


‘Herodes 


cause Atticus, a Roman citizen, could 
bequeath to non-Roman citizens only 
by fideicommissum, which an executor 
was not legally bound to acknowledge, 
Herodes proposed to the legatees that 
he simply give them each five minas in 
one payment and cancel the annuity. 
The needy inheritors agreed; but when 
they came to the banking tables to get 
their money, it was announced that 
Atticus demanded the pay- 
ment of all old debts owed to his fam- 
ily’s bank. The result of this ruthless 
move was that very few citizens got 
any inheritance from Atticus at all, 
and there is evidence that Herodes 
also cancelled the various liturgical al- 
lotments that Atticus had made.?! 
Herodes had his money, but he in- 
curred the hatred of the Athenian cit- 
izenry, which would scarcely abate for 
forty years. Reverberations of the af- 
fair reached Rome; the use of fidei- 
commissum was discredited,*? and 
Herodes himself was forced to go to 
Rome to meet a body of accusers in a 
lawsuit. Our only information about 
this suit comes from an exchange of 
five letters between Fronto and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, in which Fronto, who 
was to be Herodes’ prosecutor, asked 
Marcus for advice. The time of the 
trial was between the death of Hadri- 
an (July, 138) and Herodes’ election 
to the Grand Panathenaic presidency 
(July, 139). The letters illustrate Mar- 
cus’ considerable affection for his for- 
mer tutor, and it may have been 
Herodes’ imperial connections that 
brought about his apparent acquittal. 
In 139, Herodes was chosen by his 
tribe, the Aiantis, to represent them 
on the commission of the next quad- 
rennial Grand Panathenaea. He seems, 
indeed, to have been president of the 
since Philostratus 
“crowned with the 
the Panathe- 


commission, 
that Herodes was 
honor of supervising 


says 


101 
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naea.’’2% It is, admittedly, a paradox 
that he should have this honor imme- 
diately after having deprived the Athe- 
nians of Atticus’ bequest; but the 
tribes were required by economic ne- 
cessity to choose rich men for these 
liturgical offices, and Herodes must 
not be considered above the purchase 
of such an election. At any rate, he 
joyously announced to the people that 
at the next festival he would receive 
the athletes and audience in a stadium 
of pure white marble of his own do- 
nation. 

Antoninus Pius had succeeded to the 
principate at the death of Hadrian. 
The new reign, with its official pen- 
chant for recalling the pristine heri- 
tage of Rome, was very much to the 
archaizing taste of Herodes Atticus, 
who was increasingly interested in cul- 
tivating the ancient festivals of Greece. 
In his own right he was an exegete, In- 
terpreter of Sacred Law, at Eleusis*° 
and held the great office of archpriest 
of the imperial cult at Athens.-" He- 
rodes formed an even closer affinity 
with the Antonines when he married 
one of their clanswomen, the heiress 
Appia Annia Regilla, about 139/40. 
Their rich alliance was probably ar- 
ranged during Herodes’ stay in Rome 
during the lawsuit over Atticus’ will. 

Herodes and Regilla had five chil- 
dren in the ensuing decade, of whom 
one died at birth. The surviving chil- 
dren were two daughters, Athenais and 
Elpinice, and two Bradua and 
Regillus. The family spent most of its 
time at a villa near Cephisia, a little 
town of central Attica, in surroundings, 
according to Aulus Gellius, of great 
beauty and luxury.27 


sons, 


It was in this villa that Herodes, hav- 
ing established himself as a practising 
sophist, had formed an exclusive acad- 
emy which was known as the ‘‘Clep- 


sydrion,’’ because part of the instruc- 
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tion consisted of Herodes’ reciting and 
commenting on as much material as 
he could within the period that a hun- 
dred verses could be recited, as meas- 
ured by a waterclock.**% Herodes us- 
ually had just ten pupils with him, 
whom he required to be so devoted to 
reading, criticizing and extemporane- 
ous speaking that one of his students, 
Adrian of Tyre, felt that he was a par- 
ticipant in a high ritual.*" Of particu- 
lar emphasis in Herodes’ regime was 


his cultivation of the classical Attic 


style, wherein the master and his cir- 


cle even limited their vocabulary to 
that favored by the great writers of 
the fifth and fourth centuries. Herodes 
seized upon Critias, the notorious oli- 
garch of 404-403 B.c. who had led the 
Thirty at Athens and had been an im- 
pressive orator, as his model author 
for Attic purity. In such a choice, He- 
rodes might have been imitating Ha- 
drian, who, in his fondness for things 
archaic, had preferred Ennius to Ver- 
gil. Hadrian clearly inspired much of 
Herodes’ taste, but the archaizing 
vogue was so strong by mid-century 
that Herodes’ literary preference was 
more than sheer emulation of the em- 
peror. Herodes’ noble discipline, how- 
ever, met with little Of his 
ten known students, only Marcus Aure- 
lius and Aelius Aristides have lasting 
names; yet Marcus gave up rhetoric in 
Stoicism, and Aristides 
achieved his with composed, 
rather than extemporaneous, speeches. 

The public career of Herodes 
reached its culmination in 143 a.p. 
when, with C. Bellicius Flaccus? Tor- 
quatus as colleague, he was consul at 
Rome." Herodes’ relationship by mar- 
riage would have kept him in the em- 


success. 


favor of 
fame 


peror’s eye for his office, as well as 
his undoubtedly 


amicus 


continuing status of 
but 


could also have been Herodes’ reward 


principis; the consulship 
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Fig. 3 Stadium at Delphi. From Georges de 
Mire, Delphes (Paris, 1957) pl. 246. 


for tutoring Prince Marcus. There 
were, of course, no real responsibilities 
for Herodes to contend with as consul. 
It is just possible, however, that He- 
rodes had the pleasure, on April 21, 
Rome’s traditional birthday, of wit- 
nessing Aelius Aristides deliver his fa- 
mous panegyric, “‘On Rome,”’ in the 
recently completed Temple of Venus 
and Rome, Hadrian’s most splendid 
inspiration.*! The only other incident 
of Herodes’ consulship was the death, 
in Rome, of a son at birth.*- 

The consul returned to Athens for 
July and August (during which time 
Cornelius Fronto held the consulship**) 
to celebrate the Grand Panathenaea in 
his promised renovation of the Pana- 
thenaic stadium. During the past four 
years, the old stadium had been en- 
larged to a capacity of 50,000 and 
sheathed in a veneer of white Pentelic 
marble. Athens no doubt, glad 
enough to have this major civic en- 
hancement, but it was the consensus 
of opinion that the Panathenaic stadi- 
um was well named, since it had been 
built with the money of which Herodes 
had deprived the whole city!*4 

The of Delphi 


was, 


holy precinct next 


claimed Herodes’ attention, when, in 
the summer of 147, Herodes and Regil- 
la attended the Pythian Games. The 
Amphictyonic Council accepted with 
delight Herodes’ proposal to embellish 
their stadium as he had the one at 
Athens. Pausanias (10. 32.1) reports 
that Herodes virtually rebuilt the sta- 
dium, making a second immense de- 
mand on the Pentelic quarries. The 
structure had a capacity of about 7,000 
and was entered by a triumphal arch 
of three arcades. Only the inner core 
of local limestone remains today (Fig. 
3), but Cyriac of Ancona was able to 
admire the long low beauty of He- 
rodes’ marble stadium as late as 
1437.%5 

In response to such splendid gener- 
osity, the city of Delphi erected stat- 
ues to Herodes and Regilla, while He- 
rodes himself put up statues to all of 
his children, except Bradua. The ab- 
sence of the eldest son from this group 
reflects Herodes’ growing displeasure 
and irritation with his son, whom he 
thought a dull child and a dissolute 
young man. When the lad could not (or 
would not) learn the alphabet, his 
father, in extravagant exasperation, 
brought in twenty-four boys named 
with the letters of the alphabet, so that 
Bradua would be forced to learn the 
system through the names of his play- 
mates! #6 

The fact that father and son never 
made up to each other is ene explana- 
tion for Herodes’ bringing three young 
men into his household as foster sons, 
fancifully Memnon 
and Polydeucion. These alumni, in con- 
trast to Bradua, were apt pupils, for 
whom Herodes’ fondness had almost no 


named Achilles, 


bounds, and their premature deaths be- 


fore 150 a.p. was a traumatic experi- 
ence for the millionaire. 
however, the new dec- 


attracted 


Fortunately, 


ade saw Herodes to new 
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projects. While attending the Olympic 
Games with Regilla in 153,*7 Herodes 
charmed the audience with an orator- 
ical display on the ‘*‘Golden Mean”’ and 
was hailed as a second Demosthenes. 
His wife was honored with the office 
of priestess of Demeter Chamyne 
(Earth Goddess), through which she 
was the only matron permitted to 
view the contests. Herodes, delighted 
with such an effusive reception, at 
once decided to add Olympia to his 
philanthropies and directed that the 
long inadequately watered sanctuary 
be provided with an aqueduct and nym- 
phaeum. By the next Olympiad, an 
aqueduct was carrying water from the 
side valleys of the non-potable Alpheus, 
through the Hill of Kronos, to a colos- 
sal nymphaeum which lay between the 
Heraeum and the row of treasuries. 
Only fragments of Herodes’ structures 
remain, but the fountain is important 
as the last major addition to the sanc- 
tuary in the classical period. 

The nymphaeum** was- given to 
Olympia in the name of Regilla, priest- 
ess of Demeter. The upper tier of the 
fountain (Fig. 4) was decorated with 
a row of statues, almost a frieze, rep- 
resenting members of the Antonine 
house and the families of Herodes and 
Regilla. But since four years were in- 
sufficient time to build such a com- 
plex, most of the statuary was super- 
ficially executed. The total effect was 
massively handsome, however, and the 
fountain’s flamboyance actually was in 
keeping with the artistic standards of 
the Second Sophistic. This nymphaeum 
and its sculpture made as blatant a de- 
mand for recognition as does the im- 
mense Victor Emmanuel Monument in 
Rome. There is a symbolic significance 
in the commingling of the Antonines 
and the Herodians, which fairly pro- 
claimed to the world the proud rela- 
tionship that Herodes Atticus enjoyed 
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with the rulers of the Empire. By no 
means were the statues of Herodes and 
Regilla in the subservient position of 
donors on the canvas of a fifteenth- 
century altar-piece. In the broad unity 
of the Roman world under Antoninus 
Pius, Herodes was not only a world 
citizen; the unique combination of his 
wealth and public position gave him 
a status that no other private citizen 
equaled. Herodes Atticus was, there- 
fore, the leading private citizen of the 
Antonine world at the middle of the 
second century, and this extraordinary 
status is another illustration of that 
world’s remarkable unity. Never again 
has the western world been so con- 
joined that one man (exclusive of rul- 
ers, whose position is naturally excep- 
tional) could be regarded as the ‘‘lead- 
ing world citizen.’’ The rare position of 
Herodes Atticus as announced by the 
nymphaeum at Olympia is a testimony 
of the Roman imperial accomplish- 
ment under the Antonines. 

Although Herodes was still bereaved 
by the loss of his alumni, the latter 
half of the 150’s saw him distracted by 
the deaths of two children, Regillus 
and Athenais, and his wife, Regilla 
(159/60). Herodes had set up statues 
of the alumni on many of his proper- 
ties in Greece;** Athens rallied to 
permit the burial of Athenais within 
the city walls; but for Regilla, who 
died in pregnancy from a freedman’s 
inexplicable blow, Herodes reserved 
his most lavish mourning. Candidly 
preferring the free venting of emotions 
to Stoic reserve,4" Herodes spared no 
expense in honoring his hapless wife. 
At Athens, the celebrated Odeum was 
begun in her memory. At Corinth, sec- 
ond only to Athens in the Herodians’ 
esteem, the ‘‘second marble period’’ of 
the beautiful Fountain of Peirene (Fig. 
5) was provided by Herodes in mem- 
ory of his wife.4! Again Herodes was 
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Fig. 4 Reconstruction of the Nymphaeum of Herodes Atticus at Olympia 
From E. Kunze and H. Schleif, Olympische Forschungen, vol. 1 
(Berlin, 1944) pl. 36. 


Fig. 5 Reconstruction of the Fountain of Peirene at Corinth. From G. P. 
Stevens, Restorations of Classical Buildings (American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1958) p. 45, pl. 20. 
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interested in the control and manipu- 
lation of running water,.and Peirene’s 
three apses may have been suggested 
by Hadrian’s half-domes in the Villa at 
Tivoli, where there were also elegant 
water works very possibly seen by 
Herodes during his Italian sojourns. 

In Italy, on a property that had been 
Regilla’s on the Appian Way near the 
tomb of Caecilia Metella, Herodes 
built a shrine honoring Demeter, the 
late empress, Faustina the Elder, and 
Regilla. This shrine called the 
“Triopion,”’ after the Cnidian promon- 
tory in Asia Minor where a well known 
shrine to Demeter was situated.+? He- 
rodes commissioned Marcellus of Side 
to do the verse-inscriptions, now in the 
Louvre, which are our main evidence 
for the monument.!*® Regilla had been 
priestess of Demeter at Olympia; He- 
rodes exegete at Eleusis; it 
appropriate enough to associate 
Regilla with Demeter. But the 
really equates the deified empress, the 
wife, and thus is 
the second of Herodes’ bold assertions 
of his eminence in the Antonine world. 
Regilla’s family had 
no intention of letting Herodes escape 
the ugly rumor associated with Regil- 
la’s death: that Herodes had ordered 
his freedman, Alcimedon, to strike his 
Regilla’s brother, Bradua 
160), brought suit against 
Herodes at Rome in 160/1; but again 
the acquitted of the 
charges.*+ The reign of Antoninus Pius 
thus ended with Herodes’ family re- 
duced to Elpinice and Bradua. The first 
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goddess and Herodes’ 


Nevertheless, 


mistress. 
(consul in 


millionaire was 


years of the new principate saw the 


death of Elpinice, whereby Herodes 
was left with his unloved and disap- 
pointing son. 

When Marcus Aurelius 
Verus jointly came to the principate 
in March, 161, their reign was at once 
Parthian war, which 


and Lucius 


harassed with a 
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tolled the approaching end of the Pax 
Antonina. Herodes, on the other hand, 
began a relatively tranquil old age in 
his dual role of amicus principis and 
sophist extraordinary. Students now 
were coming to him as to a shrine, 
for his eloquence and handsome way 
of life made him both an object of curi- 
osity and the arbiter litterarum of 
Marcus’ reign. 

As the famous sophist, Herodes en- 
joyed much deference. When Alex- 
ander Peloplaton, a well-known orator 
of Asia Minor, recently appointed im- 
perial secretary ab _ epistulis, came 
through Athens*® on his way to join 
Marcus campaigning in Pannonia in 
173, he volunteered to give an extem- 
poraneous display, but especially re- 
quested the presence of Herodes and 
the Cephisian academy at the perform- 
ance. After the vivid Alexander had 
been heard, Herodes gave a counter- 
performance on_ the 
theme of the Athenian defeat in Sicily, 
which held audience spellbound 
and won the homage of the secretary 


melodramatic 
his 


Such rare days, however, were but 
the lull before another storm. In 174, 
the aged millionaire forced to 
journey to the emperor’s headquarters 
at Sirmium in Pannonia to 
charges from the Athenian 
that he and his arrogant freedmen had 
attempted to corrupt the archons. The 
proud Herodes had aroused many en- 
emies in his vain and ostentatious life, 


was 


answer 


Ecclesia 


who were making a final relentless ef- 
fort to humble the 
Greece. Although the Empress 
tina herself supported Herodes’ oppo- 
nents, Marcus released his old teacher, 
commanding a mild punishment for the 
freedmen 

Upon his return to Athens, Herodes 
found that the hostility with which he 
had been beset since the affair of his 


richest man in 


Faus- 


alone. 


father’s will had vanished. To honor 
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the invincible old dynast, the city 
staged a triumphal parade to Eleusis, 
the commemorative ode*® for which 
describes how the city’s religious or- 
ders, the ephebes, a college of chanters 
and the councils both of the Areopagus 
and the Five Hundred all marched in 
homage to Herodes Atticus. 

Shortly after this triumph, the em- 
peror, much interested in education, 
asked his mentor to assist him in giv- 
ing more definite form to the ‘‘Univer- 
sity of Athens,’’ for which Antoninus 
had earlier created academic chairs 
with government Herodes 
named the new professors of the Pla- 
tonic, Stoic, Peripatetic and Epicurean 
philosophies, while Marcus chose The- 
odotus of Athens as the professor of 
rhetoric. Surely Herodes, who had long 
been Athens’ leading sophist, would 
have been the logical choice for this 


salaries. 


last office; but the emperor probably 


felt that Herodes had had his share of 
prestige and public honor.4* 
About 174, the famous Odeum in 


Fig. 6 


Interior, Odeum of Herodes Atticus 


memory of Regilla was completed 
(Fig. 6). With its harmonious propor- 
tions, veneer of marble and roof of ce- 
dar wood, this theater for music, dra- 
ma and sophistic gatherings was the 
finest building erected in the name of 
Herodes Atticus. Pausanias regarded 
the Odeum, which could seat 5,000, as 
unrivaled both in size and magnifi- 
cence.4* During the following 
(175), the odeum at Corinth was 
neered in marble at the expense of 
Herodes.+* These theaters were the 
last of the sophist’s great philanthro- 
pies. 

Herodes approached the end of his 
life with a burning desire to guarantee 
himself some sort of immortality. In 
all his busy life he had written no im- 
portant literary works that would se- 
cure his fame as the Second Sophistic’s 
most eminent figure. Aside from dia- 
ries, handbooks and florilegia for the 
immediate use of his students, Herodes 
had nothing for posterity.°” His last 


year 
ve- 


idea for immortal fame was to finance 
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the building of a canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth; but he feared to 
ask the government’s permission, lest 
he be accused of Neronian ambition.*! 
At the end, Herodes grasped desper- 
ately for permanence; but the old 
materialist could it only in that 
which money could buy. He died late 
in 177 of tuberculosis in his seventy- 
sixth year. Buried at Marathon, the 
sophist’s epitaph read: ‘‘Herodes of 
Marathon, son of Atticus. This sepul- 
has the world his 

And so 


see 


cher his remains, 
Herodes. The present essay 
has touched only upon the major 
events of a life which was character- 
ized on the one hand by extreme van- 
ity, unyielding self-aggrandizement, ex- 
travagant display; on the other by de- 
votion to the arts, a high sense of the 
public good, a passion for perfection. 
He was a tyrant in the original sense 
of the word; we may be sure that he 
accepted as his due Corinth’s tribute** 
of ‘‘Herodes Atticus, the great.’’ 
Although his son Bradua turned out 
more able than Herodes 
would have thought, being consul in 
185 and a minor philanthropist in his 


to be much 


own right, Herodes was the outstand- 


1 The most up-to-date study of Herodes Atticus 
is the author’s unpublished dissertation, complet- 
Ohio State University in 1960. The major 
is Paul Graindor'’s Un Milliardaire 
antique: Hérode Atticus et sa famille (Cairo, 
1930). The author is also indebted to Artur 
Stein's article in PIR“, Il, no. 802 (1936) and to 
Karl Miinscher's study in RE, VIII, 921 ff. (1912) 

2 Stein, PIR“, Il, p. 174. 

II’, 3295-96, 3595-96, 3597 a-e. 

* For stemma see IG, II”, 3595. The fullest ac- 
count of Herodes’ forbears is in the first two 
chapters of Graindor's biography. 

»Suet. Vesp. 13 

* IG, VII, 88; Dittenberger, SIG*, 859 A; De- 
grassi, I fasti consolari dell’impero romano 
(Rome, 1952) p. 117 

7 Fronto, Ep. (ed 

* Philostr. VS 481 
on the Second Sophistie is 


ed at 
previous study 


Van den Hout) p. 37, 5-7 


(Loeb, p. 6) 
still by 
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André Bou- 
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ing member of a great ancient family. 
His oratorical improvisations were the 
most famous ornaments of the Second 
Sophistic. His splendid renovations of 
the stadia at Athens and Delphi, his 
princely rehabilitation of the Fountain 
of Peirene at Corinth, the opulent nym- 
phaeum at Olympia and the handsome 
Odeum at Athens comprise a group of 
private benefactions which were unex- 
ampled until the works of certain 
foundations in our own century. He left 
no notable original literary works, but 
Herodes active force in the 
preservation of the ancient authors 
whom we so admire today. In their 
veneration of antiquity, Herodes and 
his fellow-sophists considerable 
agents in the transmission of the clas- 
Finally, his freedom 


Was an 


were 


sical tradition.*+ 
of movement and unsurpassed social 
position are a tribute to the unparal- 
leled unity of the western world under 
the rule of the Antonines. As a maker 
of history, Herodes is a minor figure; 


but as a world citizen whose life was 


intimately connected with the happiest 
of centuries, he deserves our close at- 


tention. 


University of Georgia 


langer, Aelius Aristide et la sophistique dans la 
province d’Asie au Ile siecle de notre ere (Paris 
1923). An excellent sketch of the movement and 
all its known figures has been prepared by Karl 
Gerth, “Zweite Sophistik,"’ RE, Suppl. VIII, 719 
ff. (1956) 
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perial Councils and Counsellors from Augustus to 
Diocletian (Cambridge, 1955) and Ronald Syme, 
“Some Friends of the Caesars,’’ AJP 77 (1956) 
264-73 

17 Hist. Aug. Marc. 2. 4. 

1s Philostr. VS 538 (Loeb, p. 120). 

19 The gift of the Herodians concerned only an 
aqueduct and nymphaeum; the ruins of the baths 
to the north of the site of Ilium cannot with any 
certainty be attributed to them (Graindor [ above, 
note 1] p. 33 and text of Philostr. VS 548 [| Loeb, 
p. 142]); contra, David Magie, Roman Rule in 
Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950) p. 626 

2* Graindor, p. 72; cf. John Day, 
History of Athens under Roman 
(New York, 1942) pp. 245-46 

‘1 Philostr. VS 549 (Loeb, pp. 144-46); James H 
Oliver, “‘The Ruling Power A Study of the 
Roman Empire in the Second Century after 
Christ through the Roman Oration of Aelius 
Aristides,"’ Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. (1953) 967. 

‘2 Gai. Inst. 2. 285 

28 Philostr. VS 549-50 (Loeb, p. 146). 

24 As for the Panhellenic presidency which Phi- 
lostr. 549 assigns to Herodes, there is yet no evi- 
dence, epigraphical or otherwise, by which He- 
rodes’' tenure can possibly be dated. 

4072 

26 1G, 3607 SIG®, 

27 Gell. NA 1. 2. 2 

’s Philostr. VS 585 (Loeb, p. 222) 

Ibid. 586 224) 
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” Degrassi (above, note 6) p. 40; CIL, 


VI, 2379 

a; IG, Il", 3608, 4072; et al 
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D. E. Strong, ‘‘Late Hadrianic Architectural Or- 

nament in Rome,’’ PBSR 21 (1953) 122, n. 22 

Van den Hout) p. 13, 18-21 

p. 

146). 

5; Frazer, Paus 
* Philostr. VS 558 (Loeb, p. 164) 
dating of Herodes’' Olympic activities 

cannot be specified beyond the decade. The pres- 

ent author follows the reasonable chronology de- 

veloped by Graindor (above, note 1) p. 87 

H. Schleif and H. Weber, “‘Das Nymphaeum 
Herodes Attikos,’" Olympische Forschungen, 

vol. 1, ed. E. Kunze and H. Schleif (Berlin, 1944) 

pp. 53-82. Still indispensable are Georg Treu’s 

Die Bildwerke von Olympia in Stein und Thon 

and Dittenberger-Purgold's Die Inschriftén von 

Olympia, vols. 3 and 5 respectively pf Curtius 

and Adler, Olympia die Ergebnisse der von 
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vol. 5, p. 395 
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dem deutschen Reich veranstalteten Ausgrabung 
(Berlin, 1890-96) 

8% A convenient summary of Herodes' 
ties is in Day (above, note 20) p. 236. 

4“ Gell. NA 19. 12 

41 1G, IV, 1599; cf. B. D. Meritt, Greek Inscrip- 
tions, vol. 8, part 1 of Corinth: Results of Ex- 
cavations Conducted by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 
1931) no. 86. See also American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, Ancient Corinth: A Guide 
to the Excavations (1954) pp. 31-32 

42 For the legendary connection between De- 
meter and Erysichthon, son of Triopas, see H. J 
Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology (London, 
1950) pp. 94-95 and n. 76. 

IG, XIV, 1389, I-Il; Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
“Marcellus von Side,"’ Sitzungsberichte der 
preussischen Akademie, Phil.-histor. Klas. (1928) 
part 1, 3-30 

44 Philostr 

Ibid. 571-74 

“IG, 3606 

47 Herodes' name is glaringly absent from the 
emperor's list of mentors in the first book of the 
Meditations. Marcus seems to have had respect 
for Herodes, but their ways of life had long been 
so very opposed that the emperor probably felt 
that he had not been materially influenced by 
the millionaire-rhetor 
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Odeum, vol. 10 of Cor- 
inth: Results of Excavations Conducted by the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932) p. 146 

'The one extant work often 
rodes is a dry little speech called Peri Politeias 
This speech has yet to be thoroughly analyzed 
and dated conclusively. For the problems of 
attribution cf. H. T. Wade-Gery, Essays in Greek 
History (Oxford, 1958) p. 275, n. 3: Boulanger 
(above, note 8) pp. 101-103; Graindor (above 
note 1) pp. 167 ff 

|! Philostr. VS 551-52 (Loeb, p. 150) 


“Ibid. 566 182). It is 
whether the funerary structure to the east of 
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Walther Judeich, Topographie von Athen, vol. 3, 
part 2, 2 of the Handbuch der Aitertumswissen- 
schaft, p. 419 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN LATIN 


A summary of notes written at the Western 
Maryland Latin Workshop, summer of 1959: 


THE MOST COMMON types of test items are 
multiple choice, true-false, completion, 
matching, and essay with variations. 

Since the effectiveness of a test depends 
upon the pupil’s understanding of what is 
expected of him, clear directions should 
always precede each section of the test, 
together with a sample question and answer 

VOCABULARY may be tested by multiple 
choice, completion and matching. 

Multiple choice. It is generally advisable 
to have not less than 4 and not more than 
6 questions per item. If choices are listed 
in a column, they will be easier to read and 
less confusing to answer. However, if all 
choices fit on a single line, space-saving can 
be accomplished without being confusing 
This type of item tests the pupil's ability to 
recognize the correct answer from among a 
series of possibilities; it doesn’t indicate with 
certainty that he could have recalled it. Use 
plausible choices. It is a good idea to use as 
wrong choices words which are often mis- 
taken for the correct one by the pupils 

Examples of multiple choice items: 


Directions: Items 0 through 0 consist of a 
Latin word followed by four English words. 
Indicate which English word most nearly 
translates the Latin word by X-ing the letter 
in front of the correct choice. Example: 


iterum 
X a. again 
b. meanwhile 
ec. therefore 
d. journey 


Directions: Items 0 through 0 consist of 
short Latin sentences with a word or phrase 
missing, followed by four possible choices. 
Indicate the word or phrase that best com- 
pletes each sentence by X-ing the letter in 
front of the correct choice. Example: 


Agricola aedificat. 
a. feminam 
b. fabulam 
X casam 
d. patriam 
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In constructing this type for vocabulary 
purposes, you should make sure that all the 
choices are grammatically correct. 

Multiple choice can also be used for Latin 
synonyms and antonyms with the format 
and directions similar to those used for 
iterum. Another type of multiple choice 
item might consist of a passage of several 
lines or a paragraph of connected Latin with 
some of the words underlined. At the end of 
the paragraph the underlined words could 
be listed like iterum with several meanings 
The pupil is to choose which is the best 
translation for each underlined word, con- 
sidering the context. Although such an item 
is more difficult to construct, it is still a very 
desirable type because it stresses word 
meaning in context. Again, one paragraph 
may provide material for as many as ten or 
more multiple choice items 

Completion. The simplest type of comple- 
tion item is to list or dictate the Latin, hav- 
ing the students write the English words 
next to them. This could obviously be done 
in English to Latin also 

Another type of completion item is one 
in which a Latin sentence is given with one 
of the words to be added. With this type of 
completion item and with the ones to fol 
low, keep in mind the following notes: al- 
ways be sure there is one and only one 
possible correct answer: in general, use 
only one blank in a single sentence: omit 
only those key words which the student 
should know: don’t ask for recall of some 
trivial detail; arranging the form of the ques- 
tion so that answers may appear in a col- 
umn at the right will increase scoring speed 
and accuracy. Example: 


Directions: Complete each of the follow- 
ing Latin sentences by translating the under- 
lined [here italicized] word in the corre- 
sponding English sentence. 


Many islands are beautiful. 
xXxXx__ insulae sunt pulchrae. 


(Putting x’s in the blank prevents the pupil 
from writing there and forces him to write 
in the space at the end of the line or on a 
separate answer sheet. 
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By merely underlining key words in a 
Latin passage and providing blanks at the 
end of the line for their English meaning 
another type of completion item is con- 
structed. 


Directions: In the spaces provided at the 
right of the page give the English meaning 
for the underlined word or phrase in each 
line. [This can be used either with individual 
sentences or with paragraphs. | 


Matching. Matching items have several 
variations of format, perhaps the most ob- 
vious being the two-column type in which 
the student is to match words in one column 
with meanings or synonyms or antonyms in 
the other. Don’t have items and answers in 
the two lists in about the same order. Mix 
them up. It’s usually a good idea, however, 
to list the answers in alphabetical order This 
will help the student w ho knows the answer 
to find its location without too much waste 
motion. At least 5 but no more than 12 ques- 
tions to be answered should be included in 
any one matching test. If you have more 
items it would be better to construct two 
or more matching tests. The column contain- 
ing the suggested answers should contain 3 to 
5 more items than the other column (unless 
the same answers can be used for two or 
more items). This, of course, is to minimize 
guessing the answer by the process of elimi- 
nation. If any of the suggested answers may 
be used more than once, the directions should 
clearly state, “Any answer may be used more 
than once.” All parts of the matching unit 
should appear on the same page, or at least 
in such fashion that they can all be viewed 
at the same time. While most matching tests 
consist of two columns to be matched, an- 
other type often used in languages 1s in 
reality a kind of matching test. This is the 
kind of completion test in which suggested 
answers are given either at the beginning 
or at the end of the series of sentences or 
connected discourse. Most of the notes given 
above would apply to this type also 

GkAMMaR. For grammar forms, multiple 
choice and completion type items appear to 
be the most adaptable. The notes given for 
both types will apply here also. A multiple 
choice item might appear as follows: 


Agricola xxx lbrum dat. 


a. puer b. pueri c. puero d. puerum 


Just as the case remained unchanged in the 
multiple choice item when vocabulary was 
being tested, so now it is a good idea to keep 
the word unchanged so that the student will 
be concentrating on the proper form, and 
not worrying particularly about the precise 


meaning of the word. The particular ex- 
ample used here, of course, is very simple 

The multiple choice item is also adaptable 
to more complex questions such as: 


Directions: Items 0 through 0 consist of 
Latin sentences with certain words or phrases 
underlined [here italicized]. Indicate the 
best description of the underlined portion 
by X-ing the appropriate letter. 


Ad pacem petendam venerunt 
a. prepositional phrase indicating time 
when 
b. gerund construction 
X c. gerundive construction 
d. relative clause of purpose 


Another type: 


Directions: Items 0 through 0 consist of 
Latin sentences followed by four other Latin 
sentences. Among the four choices indicate 
by an X the one that most nearly expresses 
the same idea as the main sentence 


Ad pacem petendam venerunt 
a. Ut pacem petere venerunt 
b. Ne pacem peterent venerunt 
c. Pacem petere venerunt 
X d. Ut pacem peterent venerunt 


Completion. Under completion may be 
listed the familiar Latin-English or English- 
Latin translation exercise A sentence oO! 
underlined portion of a sentence is given 
for the pupil to translate. This 1s probably 
the old standby on most Latin tests, so it 
won't need further explanation here 

COMPREHENSION. Types of questions that 
seem to lend themselves rather well to test- 
ing comprehension are multiple choice, 
completion, true-false and essay. Compre- 
hension tests usually involve a rather ex- 
tended sight translation passage Formerly, 
comprehension was equated with literal 
translation. At the present time, however, 
the trend seems to be toward other means 
of determining comprehension, avoiding as 
much as possible, in the later stages at 
least, any intermediate use of English. By 
now the principle of constructing multiple 
choice questions should be clear. The ques- 
tions may be either in English or in Latin 
If the questions are to be in Latin, it Is 
important to word them in such a way 
that the answers cannot be inferred merely 
from matching words This is often hard to 
construct, and for this reason it may be 
advisable to write multiple choice questions 
in English. If English is to be avoided, it 
might be better to choose a variation of the 
completion type, viz., ask a question in Latin 
and have the student write out his answel 
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in Latin. In this case, however, vocabulary, 
syntax and comprehension are all being 
tested simultaneously. While this is not 
necessarily bad, it does weaken the test 
somewhat as a means of evaluating effective- 
ness of instruction because it will be hard 
to determine whether it is lack of compre- 
hension or lack of ability in composition 
which prevents a student from answering a 
given question correctly 

Another “objective” way to test compre- 
hension is by means of the true-false ques- 
tion. Again, constructing such a question in 
Latin so that the answer is not given away 
by the wording is quite difficult, so it may 
be more desirable to construct a true-false 
comprehension test in English. However, 
true-false items may very well be written 
in Latin when testing comprehension of ma- 
terial that has been already covered in class. 
Now for a few cautions with regard to con- 
structing true-false items: don’t have one 
part of the item contain a true idea and 
another part a false idea; make it all true 
or false. Avoid double negatives or involved 
statements. Make about half the statements 
true and half false. Have the true and false 
items thoroughly mixed so that no set pat- 
tern is evident. Avoid tricky language or 
trivial technicalities. Do not true 
statements consistently longer (or shorter) 
than false statements 

Essay. Comprehension testing is one place 
where the essay question may very well be 
used. The pupil may be told to summarize 
in his own words the gist of the passage, 
or certain portions of the passage may be 
pointed out for him to summarize or to 
comment on. While some of the following 
notes on essay questions do not apply too 
Strictly to testing of comprehension, they 
may still be worth thinking about. The ques- 
tion should indicate the general outline for 
the answer. Specific points to be dealt with 
should be enumerated to reduce the oppor- 
tunity for bluffing. When scoring, score all 
the papers on one question at a time. Grade 
the answer, not the student. Compare the 
quality of the answers given by the various 
students. This cannot be done properly un- 
less the questions are graded one at a time 
Your standard should be set before looking 
at any of the students’ papers. To do this, 
write a model answer, setting out the im- 
portant points that should be included and 
determining the value to be assigned to 
each point. Check each student's answer 
against the verified model 

DERIVATIVES. Various types of questions can 
be used to test knowledge of derivatives 
Among these are multiple choice, comple- 
tion, matching and identification. Examples 
of multiple choice follow 
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Directions: Items 0 through 0 consist of an 
English sentence containing a _ blank, fol- 
lowed by four Latin words. In the space 
provided, write a derivative of one of the 
Latin words to complete the English sen- 
tence 


The boys’ intentions were 
a. amamus 
b. laudamus 
c. monemus 
d. videmus 
b. laudable 
Directions: Items 0 through 0 consist of an 
English derivative from Latin followed by 
four other English words. Indicate which of 
the four has approximately the same mean-. 
ing as the derivative by X-ing the letter 
before the correct choice 


dormant 
a. dominant 
X b. sleeping 
c. green 
d. edible 


Completion items are perhaps the most 
common, the simplest procedure being to 
give a list of English words and ask for the 
Latin root, or give a list of Latin words and 
ask for derivatives. Another type of comple- 
tion item is to give a sentence with one of 
the words underlined and ask the student to 
give the derivative for the underlined word 


Directions: Give the Latin root for each 
underlined [here italicized] word in the 
following sentences 


Many attended the convention venio 


A matching item testing knowledge of 
derivatives is rather hard to construct with- 
out making the answers obvious but one 
might look something like this 


Directions: Find in the second group of 
words the Latin derivative that is a synonym 
of each English word in the first group, and 
write its letter after the first word. Then in 
the space provided give the related Latin 
word 
evening a. acute 
friendly agriculture 
generous amicable 
praiseworthy dense 
thick laudable 
wretched liberal 

miserable 
vespe! 


vigilant 
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Note that Group II has three more choices 
than Group I and that they are given in 
alphabeticai order. 

One final type which might be called iden- 
tification would be to give a passage such as 
the preamble to the Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or any other famous 
document and have the students either un- 
derline or list all the derivatives they can 
find, plus their Latin roots. 

CULTURE. Practically all the techniques al- 
ready mentioned can be used to test knowl- 
edge of classical culture: multiple choice, 
completion, true-false, matching, essay and 
identification. None of these needs further 
elaboration except, perhaps, a word on iden- 
tification. As with derivatives, a passage 
could be given, particularly from a recent 
writer, containing classical allusions, and 
the student asked to identify and explain 
them. 

SYLLABIFICATION and ACCENT. While multiple 
choice could be used for testing this skill, it 
is probably more expedient merely to list 
words to be syllabified and accented. 

Aural-oral testing. Multiple choice and 
completion questions lend themselves quite 
well to aural-oral testing of comprehension. 
As such they would hardly differ from the 
same type of items used to test reading com- 
prehension, except that the basic passage is 
heard instead of read by the student and 
in many cases the leading statement of the 
individual question also, with only the blank 
or the possible choices being printed. Such 
tests are quite sufficient for testing of com- 
prehension. In those few places where a 
language laboratory is installed, the oral as 
well as the aural can be tested as follows: 

“The teacher prepares the test tape exactly 
as he has prepared [any other test] tape, 
leaving pauses of predetermined length be- 
tween questions. This tape is played over 
one of the master channels to the students 
sitting in their booths. 

“The students answer their questions ex- 
actly as they did in their exercises, but they 
do not leave their recorders running through- 
out the examination. In the testing situation, 
the student starts his recorder only when he 
is about to record an answer, and he stops 
his recorder immediately after finishing an 
answer. At the end of the period, all students 
hand in their reels of tape just as they 
would hand in a written examination, and 
the teacher corrects them in one of the 
private recording studios. The fact that the 
students have not left their recorders run- 
ning during the examination cuts the teach- 
er’s correcting time in half, since he does not 
have to listen to all the questions. He simply 
listens to the students’ answers with no 
pauses between them."’! 


Additional comments. The reader may 
have noticed that very little mention has 
been made of many of the traditional “sub- 
jective’’ methods of testing. The reason for 
this is that most of the skills necessary for 
the mastery of a language lend themselves 
very well to testing by means of skillfully 
worded “objective”-type questions. The truth 
of this is seen from the study made concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the College Board 
exams which are of the objective type. Here 
is the conclusion as quoted from the Feb- 
ruary, 1949 issue of the Classical Journal: 

colleges and universities have found 
their students’ scores sufficiently reliable to 
justify using them .. . for determining what 
classes and sections the students shall enter.” 

Another point in favor of objective items 
such as multiple choice and simple com- 
pletion is the ease and speed of grading. It 
takes somewhat more time and effort to 
prepare an effective question of this type, 
but the exactitude and ease in grading more 
than offset this. 


Micuae D. 
BENJAMIN A. SUMMERLIN, JR 


Dundalk, Maryland 
“Foreign Language Labora- 


and Colleges,"’ United States 
Education and Welfare 


'M. C. Johnson, 
tories in Schools 
Department of Health, 
Bulletin, 1959, no. 3 
2“*The College Board's 
Latin,’’ CJ 44 (1949) 321 
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THE NATURE OF GREEK IN SCHOOL 


prescriptive,” 
given at the Lawrenceville School in a sym- 


A talk “descriptive and not 


posium on “The Impact of the Advanced 
Standing Program in Latin.” 


THe GREEK PROGRAM at The Taft School is 
known to the boys as Classics and is recorded 
in the academic files as Classical Languages 
The mechanics are simple 

Any boy (the only exception is the boy 
with an obvious remedial difficulty in lan- 
guages) after successfully completing 9th 
grade Latin may elect Classics. Each aca- 
demic year of Classics is divided according 
to semesters. In the first semester of the 10th 
grade, Latin is taught. Greek is started in 
the second. In the 11th grade Classics offers 
Greek from the start of school until Febru- 
ary and then returns to Latin. In the Senior 
Latin is the exclusive concern until 
of the first quarter, that is, mid- 
From that time on, both lan- 
studied. Assignments in each 


year 
the end 
November 

guages are 
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are made, not each day, but according to 
the following pattern for a week with five 
class meetings: the first week, three assign- 
ments in Latin, two in Greek; the second 
week, three assignments in Greek, two in 
Latin; and so on. After the first week there 
is a fixed alternation established by five 
consecutive assignments in each language, 
but this is not according to weeks. The 
theory is that carrying over work from one 
week into another tends to lessen the sensa- 
tion of a patterned or rhythmic variation. 
In addition boys are apt to follow the prac- 
tice of using a weekend to make up for 
the self-indulgence which can at times 
characterize their homework! 

After 4 years, a boy has the equivalent 
of 2% years of Latin, 1% of Greek. One other 
practical matter should be explained, the 
policy of granting credit. At the end of the 
10th grade 2 credits in Classical Languages 
are given, after the ilth grade 3, and 4 at 
the end of the Senior year. Taft follows the 
common practice of not granting language 
credits for only one year of study. 

The syllabus of the Greek curriculum has 
not been as easy as the mechanics. Taft 
introduced Classical Languages in the fall 
of 1957. At that time Pharr’s incomparable 
book Homeric Greek not only was in print 
and available, but also had every assurance 
of continuing to be so. It was selected be- 
cause the original ultimate aim (and this 
has not changed) was to offer both the Iliad 
and the Aeneid in the Senior year. In the 
half year given to Greek in the 10th grade 
the boys studied the first 23 chapters of 
Pharr. This took them through verse 47 of 
Iliad 1 and trained them in: noun, adjective 
and participle declensions; verb conjugations 
(with the exception of -—mi verbs) in the 
indicative and one lesson in the subjunctive. 
The following fall, 11th grade Classics con- 
tinued with Pharr and at the end of the first 
semester had studied through chapter 43. 
The class had done 192 verses of Iliad 1 and 
had been introduced to, and drilled in, sub- 
stantially all the basic Homeric grammar. 

Unfortunately it was discovered when the 
texts were ordered for the fall of 1958 that 
Pharr was out of print. [Editor’s comment: 
it is now again available from the University 
of Oklahoma Press.] Therefore the 10th grade 
Classics for that year was changed. The 
text selected was the relatively recent gram- 
mar written by Alston Chase and Henry 
Phillips. The change, of course, completely 
dismissed the idea of an early introduction 
to Homer. However, the grammar studied 
was comparatively the same. Twenty-one 
lessons were completed in a half year. The 
primary difference with the content of the 
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preceding year was the inclusion of the 
middle and passive of verbs, —mi verbs and 
the subjunctive mood. This particular class 
in the first quarter of its second semester 
of Greek completed Chase and Phillips 
through lesson 32. This is_ substantially 
everything in grammar, the perfect passive 
of mutes and the imperative mood being 
the principal exceptions. These are studied 
as they appear in the reading. 

The present Classics II class of 11th grade 
students is now reading the Anabasis. The 
beginning reader published by St. Martin's 
Press, edited by Welch and Duffield, is prov- 
ing very satisfactory. Ninety-three selections 
from Xenophon are included, of graded dif- 
ficulty. The first several chapters are more 
abbreviated, of course, than those later, or 
in Book 1. The great advantage is that the 
text readily lends itself to successful as- 
signment and to sight translation. Therefore 
the boys can be expected to do for home- 
work a reasonable amount of translation, 
and at the same time they can be held 
strictly for vocabulary building and gram- 
matical proficiency. Once the assignment 
has been adequately covered in class, re- 
latively rapid progress at sight is not difficult 
Specifically, in the first 5 recitations slightly 
more than the first 16 selections have been 
studied and read 

The usefulness of the opaque projector in 
sight training is dramatic, particularly so in 
this Classics class. After the class has recited 
on its assigned work (and remember that 
the Xenophon at this point in the text is 
abbreviated and adapted), the complete text 
in its original form is shown with the pro- 
jector. The competence of the boys in trans- 
lating this at sight has been immeasurably 
gratifying. 

The present plan is to continue with the 
Anabasis for a total of four weeks. The final 
four weeks of this academic quarter will 
doubtless be spent in poetry, if a suitable 
beginner's book can be found. Otherwise the 
time will be devoted to additional prose, 
perhaps in a book of selections on the order 
of Pallas Athene 

Classical Languages III, the course for 
Seniors, is being given this year for the first 
time. In the first academic quarter the class 
translated and studied the 3rd and 4th books 
of the Aeneid. Books 1 and 2 were done last 
year. In the remaining three quarters the 
syllabus as it is planned includes Aeneid 6 
in Latin and certain passages in other books 
—Nisus and Euryalus, Allecto, Pallas and 
Turnus will identify them. The rest of the 
work, including Book 5, will be read in 
Humphries’ translation. 

For the Iliad, Benner’s well-known text is 
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being used. The proficiency of the students 
in translating Greek is estimated to be about 
% of their competence in Latin. Therefore 
in the 55 class meetings which are set aside 
for Greek, a minimum of 1,000 lines of 
Homer is the goal, the maximum is 1,500. 
The rest of the Iliad will be read in Latti- 
more’s translation. 

However, translation and language profi- 
ciency are not the sole aims of the Classics 
III course. A great deal of emphasis is laid 
upon Vergil’s and Homer’s poetry for its own 
sake. The collateral reading in literary criti- 
cism is extensive, ranging from critics as 
early as Arnold and Coleridge to those who 
are strictly contemporary—Lewis, Brooks, 
Warren, Eliot, and so on. Moreover, the 
work of the professional classicist is not 
ignored —e.g., the papers in the 1957 volume 
of TAPA by Duckworth, McKay, Anderson, 
Newton, Lloyd and Hahn. 

The genesis of this Greek program came 
from Taft’s strong conviction about her re- 
sponsibilities for sound college preparation. 
The lesser importance placed on a strict 
classical requirement for college entrance 
today in contrast to past tradition needs 
little comment. In the School's judgment, 
however, a boy who shows promise of con- 
tinuing his study principally in the humani- 
ties cught to have the chance to learn to 
know and to appreciate the literary heritage 
from antiquity. It seems to be in the nature 
of things these days for educational pres- 
sures in college to prevent a student’s study 
of Latin or Greek. In the past 7 years Taft 
has had in each Senior class anywhere from 
12 to 19 boys enrolled in Latin. Yet never 
more than 2 of these have elected Latin in 
college in any one year, and in at least 3 
years of the 7 not a single one has gone on 
to further study as a freshman. Another fact 
is very interesting: of the boys who have 
continued Latin in college, only one has 
done so at Yale, Harvard, or Princeton. 
There have been 3 at Williams. The rest 
of them have been 3 at Washington and Lee 
and 2 at Brown. 

Expressed as candidly and as simply as 
possible, the School's policy has been to try 
to give the kind of opportunity to a school- 
boy studying a classical language that is akin 


to what he would have if he included the . 


language in his college course of study. In 
this respect only, insofar as I can judge, 
does the Classical Languages Program reflect 
the advanced standing or advanced place- 
ment philosophy. One of its tenets, defined 
in the Acorn Booklet, specifies providing 
challenging work in school. In a very broad 
sense it could be said that the program in 
classical languages assumes the role which 


the college course once had. But it is a very 
broad sense, for experience and objective 
judgment assure me of two things: in the 
first place, between the ages of 15 and 22 
the difference of only a year creates a 
tremendous advantage by reason of increas- 
ing maturity; in the second place, there is 
a significant difference in the atmosphere of 
school and college. This is found both in the 
attitude of the instructor to his teaching 
and in the attitude of the student to his 
work. 

However, every school which has widened 
the sights of its curriculum testifies to the 
eagerness and willingness of its students to 
meet the challenge of difficult and demand- 
ing study. Taft's experience has been no 
different. The boys who have elected Clas- 
sical Languages have not met the rigors and 
demands of Greek and Latin grammar and 
syntax with the resigned sigh of the damned. 
They seem to understand that competence is 
a tool that cannot be replaced. They have 
used their competence to read substantially 
in Greek and Latin and have learned how 
essential is the place of language, to use 
Barzun’s term, in understanding and appre- 
ciating the greatness that is the ancients’, 
especially Virgil’s and Homer's. 

Taft's Classical Languages Program does 
not send boys on to college with the tradi- 
tional 4 years of Latin or 3 years of Greek. 
But for some 7 to 10 per cent of the School, 
it does provide a source for the sort of train- 
ing and instruction in both languages which 
should ultimately enrich and strengthen the 
individual student's studies in the humani- 
ties. 

As it was stated in the beginning, the 
courses themselves are not a prescription for 
others. It is the end and not the means that 
is essential and important. True education 
demands that Greek and Latin stay in the 
curriculum. Their decline in the colleges 
must be met by growth in the schools. 


Rosert B. Woo.sey 


Taft School 
Watertown, Connecticut 


FROM OUR READERS 


Two letters are presented herewith, on which 
comment from other readers is invited: 


I HAVE always had trouble with high school 
freshmen who want to tack the personal 
endings to the first principal part of the 
Latin verb. I therefore decided to discard 
the first person singular, present indicative 
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active, as a principal part, and to present 
the principal parts as follows: the present 
active infinitive, the perfect active infinitive 
and the supine. These parts never change 
and all stems can be derived from them. 

The use of the supine eliminates the diffi- 
culty of having to learn the perfect passive 
participle for some verbs and the future 
active participle for others. 

There may be an objection that the stu- 
dents will not be able to recognize -io verbs 
of the third conjugation. Neither will they 
recognize verbs which take the ablative un- 
less they memorize them. So, just as we 
memorize utor, fruor, fungor, potior and 
vescor, our students can well memorize 
facio, capio and the others and their com- 
pounds. 

Other teachers in our school, as well as I, 
have experimented with this method of 
teaching the principal parts in our freshman 
classes this past year with considerable suc- 
cess. Of course, we have had the added work 
of typing the new arrangement of parts and 
of impressing on the minds of the students 
that they were to ignore the verbs in the 
text. At the end of the year we also have 
to show them the traditional approach in 
case some of them transfer to other schools. 
We do not emphasize it, however, because 
they should have a syfficient command of 
verbs so that they can make the transfer 
easily if it becomes necessary. 


Sister Mary ETHEL, R.S.M. 


Mother McAuley Liberai Arts H.S. 
Chicago 


THE TEACHING of Latin in the first year of the 
junior college presents several unique prob- 
lems to the teacher. 

Since the junior college stands between 
the high school and the university, and is 
at the same time a terminal institution for 
many students, it must meet the demands of 
three distinct types of students: those who 
are pursuing a curriculum leading to further 
study in a university; those who are making 
up deficiencies which date from their high 
school days; and those who are attending 
for a limited time, sometimes only a year, 
in an attempt to glean a general education 
from the courses offered. This tripartite 
composition of a class in the junior college 
means that many students, sometimes a 
majority, are taking Latin for only a year. 
It is with this group of students in mind 
that I have entered upon a reorganization 
of First Year Latin, a procedure not novel 
in many colleges and universities, but at 
the present time unknown to me in the 
junior college. I feel that the traditional 
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approach, as outlined in the following para- 
graph, seriously limits the students in arriv- 
ing at a real appreciation of the Classics and 
deprives him of those values which we hope 
the study of Latin imparts to our students. 

Traditional textbooks have been written 
from the point of view that the student was 
embarking on an extensive study of Latin, 
which would allow for ample time in Caesar's 
De Bello Gallico, after which he would enter 
upon the study of Cicero, and then perhaps 
of Vergil. In trying to compress this pro- 
gram, the junior college attempts to teach 
basic grammar in one semester, or perhaps 
a semester and a half, leaving a semester or 
ten weeks (which is usually the case) for 
the study of Caesar. Teachers in the junior 
colleges are thus forced to teach grammar 
with one eye on the text, the other cocked 
at the bust of Caesar glaring ominously at 
them. A situation is then set up in which 
students learn Latin for the sake of reading 
Caesar, and leave their Latin classes abys- 
mally lacking in true appreciation of the 
Classics. To teach Latin in this manner is 
tantamount to teaching French in order to 
read the dispatches of Napoleon! No dis- 
paragement of Caesar is meant; this is simply 
to say that to teach a language to read 
military history is not really to teach those 
humanitarian and cultural values which we 
feel students should derive from the study 
of Latin. This program is also manifestly 
unfair to Caesar who deserves a more pro- 
longed and intensive study... . 

I believe, then, that in order to meet the 
needs of the junior college student, some 
such text as Wheelock’s Latin is highly to 
be recommended. The tyranny of Caesar is 
broken, though of course his work is not 
entirely omitted. The student, therefore, 
has an opportunity to read selections from 
authors such as Catullus, Cicero, Nepos, 
Horace, Pliny, Martial, et al. In addition, 
the sections on etymology give the student 
much valuable material in word-building 
and in Romance-language derivatives, so that 
one enrolled in this type of program should 
leave Latin after one year’s study with a 
greater appreciation of Roman civilization 
than heretofore possible. In conjunction with 
a text such as Burriss and Casson’s Latin 
and Greek in Current Use, the junior college 
student obtains in only one year a very 
practical knowledge of Latin that will be 
useful to him the rest of his life, and will 
at the same time, should he choose to con- 
tinue his study of Latin at a university, 
have at his command a sufficient knowledge 
of vocabulary, grammar and syntax. 


ALBERT R. Baca 


Pasadena City College 
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HORATII LIBRI I CARMINIS 
GALLICA QVAE DICITVR EXPLICATIO 


HARRY L. LEVY 


fae CURRENT INTEREST in the Advanced 
Placement Latin Program has 
served to focus attention on the prob- 
lems involved in the learning and teach- 
ing of Latin literature with a depth and 
breadth not normally achieved in stand- 
ard secondary school courses, but pre- 
sumably to be expected of students 
working at the college freshman level. 
interested secondary school teachers 
have been asking for concrete sugges- 
tions as to how they may most 
effectively deepen and broaden the 
scope of their instruction. Both at the 
School-College Conference on Advanced 
Placement in Foreign Languages, spon- 
sored by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board and the Hotchkiss School 
at Lakeville, Connecticut on June 22-25, 
1960, and at the Michigan University 
Latin Advanced Placement Seminar, 
summer, 1960, it has been a matter of 
remark that our colleagues in the Ro- 
mance Languages, and particularly in 
French, have long been using a tech- 
nique which many of them find pro- 
vides the student with training and 
practice in the understanding, the eluci- 
dation and the criticism of literary 
masterpieces. This is the so-called ez- 
plication de textes (or explication fran- 
caise, whence the title of this paper). 
The possible application of this method 
to selected passages in Latin as an 
occasional class exercise was discussed 
briefly by a committee of the Michigan 
Seminar. In the absence, so far as we 
knew, of any examples of such explica- 
tion applied to a Latin text, it was 
felt that the matter could not be con- 


sidered profitably. It was therefore de- 
cided that the present writer would at- 
tempt to prepare an explication a la 
mode francaise of an ode of Horace. 
This might then serve as a step toward 
the consideration of this procedure as 
one of many possible approaches to the 
study of Latin literature. The present 
essay — in the literal sense of that word 
—is the result. 

The explication presented below fol- 
lows, magno intervallo, the models set 
forth by Helmut Hatzfeld in his Initia- 
tion a l’'Explication de Textes Francais. 
In substance, the six-fold division is 
his; the titles of the divisions have 
been adapted. Should this method of 
approach seem promising, explications 
developed along the lines suggested 
might serve as models for teachers to 
follow until they become quite familiar 
with the technique. They might then 
present to their advanced placement 
classes, at intervals, several explica- 
tions of their own making, geared to 
the ability of the students, until the 
latter in their turn become thoroughly 
familiar with the idea. Then the stu- 
dents might be trained to prepare ez- 
plications of their own, at first in a 
much simplified form. Passages for 
explication must, it is emphasized, be 
specially selected, and, in order to 
avoid the development of a sterile for- 
malism, the excessive use of the 
technique, even if it should be deemed 
worthy of some application, should not 
be encouraged. On the positive side, 
the principal advantage claimed for the 
method is the definiteness of the sev- 
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eral tasks which the student faces one 
by one, in place of the vagueness which 
so often characterizes the assignment 
of a general essay or critique. 

In the substance of the interpreta- 
tion which follows, little if anything is 
new. Virtually every idea offered be- 
low is suggested either explicitly or 
implicitly, in one or more of the works 
listed at the end of this paper, to the 
authors of which grateful acknowledge- 
ment is hereby made. 


Carmen 1. 22 
Integer vitae scelerisque purus 
non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu 
nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra, 
5 sive per Syrtis iter aestuosas 
sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 
lambit Hydaspes. 
Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 
10 dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 
terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
fugit inermem, 
quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunias latis alit aesculetis 
15 nec Iubae tellus generat, leonum 
arida nutrix. 


Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 

arbor aestiva recreatur aura, 

quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 
20 Iuppiter urget; 


pone sub curru nimium propinqui 

solis, in terra domibus negata: 

dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
dulce loquentem. 

I. THE ODE IN ITS CONTEXT. This ode 
forms part of the three books of lyrics, 
based on Greek models, which Horace 
published, after some seven years of 
work on them, in the year 23 z.c. The 
Odes are varied in subject and meter. 
Our present ode is one of four, widely 
spaced among the three books, in which 
Horace presents, with more or less 
seriousness, reflections arising out of 
events of his own life to which he 
attributes particular significance. Here 
we have his encounter with a wolf; in 
1.34, his astonishment at a clap of 
thunder and a flash of lightning coming 
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from a clear sky; in 2.13, his narrow 
escape from a falling tree; and in 3.4 
(in this last instance only, the event 
is not the central theme of the ode) 
a happening of his early childhood. 


II. SsuMMaARY, AND COMMENT ON NOTE- 
WORTHY TRAITS OF LANGUAGE. 


Strophe 1 An upright man needs no weap- 
ons to protect him, 

2 wherever in the world he may 
travel; 

3 in proof whereof: a wolf iled 
from me, as, unarmed, I was 
blithely singing of my Lalage: 

4 a beast more dreadful than is 
to be found in the wildest and 
most savage places. 

5 Place me far off in the frigid 
zone, 

6a place me amidst the torrid 
wastes: 

6b I'll continue to love my sweet- 
ly laughing, sweetly talking 
Lalage! 

(Note: The logical conclusion to 5 and 6a 
would have been: ‘“‘I’ll be safe from every 
peril.’’) 

1. Integer vitae: the poets’ use of the 
genitive with integer dates back at 
least to Ennius (sc. 114, deos aevi 
integros, ‘‘the gods, unblemished in 
their [changeless] age’’), followed by 
Vergil (Aen. 9. 255-56, integer aevi/ 
Ascanius, ‘‘Ascanius unblemished in 
his [youthful] age’’); the genitive with 
integer is so used elsewhere by Horace 
and by later poets. Prose authors rare- 
ly use a noun to qualify integer. When 
they do, they use the ablative with in: 
Auct. ad Herennium 3.12. 21, in omni 
voce integri sumus, ‘“‘we are unim- 
paired in the whole range of our 
voices.”’ 


sceleris ... purus: the use of the geni- 
tive with purus seems to have started 
with Horace. Cicero uses the ablative, 
with or without ab: De Harus. Respons. 
6.11, ab ista suspicione .. . pura, 
‘free from that suspicion;’’ Verr. 2. 4. 
116, purum caede, ‘‘free from slaugh- 
ter.’’ Perhaps Horace was influenced 
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by the Greek use of the genitive with 
katharos, ‘‘pure’’; Greek has no abla- 
tive, many of the functions of the Latin 
ablative being performed by the geni- 
tive. 


10. Lalagen: a Greek name, as is 
shown by the accusative in -n; from 
the Greek common noun lalagé:, ‘‘prat- 
tle.’’ The choice of a Greek name points 
up Horace’s acknowledged use of Greek 
models. 


1l. curis .. . expeditis: the poet speaks 
of his curae as expeditae. Prose writers 
commonly use expedio of releasing the 
man from the cares, not the cares from 
the man (Cic. Att. 3.20.2, te... ab 
omni occupatione . . . expedisti, ‘‘you 
have freed yourself from all embar- 
rassment’’). Now Horace elsewhere 


uses expedio of throwing a discus and a 
javelin beyond the furthest mark (Odes 
1. 8. 11-12, saepe disco 


saepe trans fi- 
nem iaculo expedito); here he 
may possibly have meant that his cares 
were cast away as fast and as far as 
those objects. However, he may have 
been using expedio as Catullus uses 
solvo in a similar expression: 31. 7, 
quid solutis est beatius curis, *‘What 
is happier than the time when one has 
dismissed one’s cares?”’ 


III. soOURCES AND LITERARY HISTORY. 
In the form of this ode, Horace follows 
Sappho of Lesbos. Not only does he 
use a favorite meter of hers, named 
after her the Sapphic Strophe, but he 
actually translates (23-24) two phrases 
from one of her famous love lyrics 
(2. 3-5, ddu pho-neisas . . . kai gelaisas 
imeroen, ‘‘sweetly talking and charm- 
ingly laughing’’). Now Catullus trans- 
lated into Latin Sapphics a great part 
of Sappho’s poem, rendering the sec- 
ond of these quoted phrases in the 
same way that Horace was to trans- 
late it later (Cat. 51. 5, dulce ridentem). 
Furthermore, in the only other Sapphic 


poem which Catullus wrote, he began 
a poem, the topic of which later emer- 
ges as his love for his Lesbia, with an 
elaborate description of journeying 
to the far places of the world. Some 
critics have therefore held that Horace 
is here influenced by Catullus, either 
imitating him more or less covertly, or 
deliberately using his own verse to 
convey a subtle criticism of Catullus’. 
Against this it may be urged first, that 
the lines of Sappho were in the public 
domain among literate Romans of Ca- 
tullus’ and Horace’s time, and nothing 
would have prevented more than one 
Latin poet from adapting them inde- 
pendently. As for the far-off journeys, 
these were a commonplace of ancient 
rhetoric, which can be found elsewhere 
in Horace where no imitation of Catul- 
lus comes into question (Odes 3. 3. 53- 
56; 3. 24. 36-41). 

Because of the unexpected turn of the 
last half of the last strophe (see Sum- 
mary, 6b), because of Horace’s gener- 
al modesty as regards his personal 
qualities, and because of the propen- 
sity for jesting which was a foible of 
Aristius Fuscus, to whom this ode is 
addressed, critics have been almost 
unanimous in regarding the entire ode 
as playful in tone. Going further, a 
scholar tried, some two decades ago, 
to show that Horace is here using the 
jocose turn which he gives the end of 
the ode to criticize implicitly a concept 
of the poet Propertius: that the lover 
is sacred and thus protected against 
evil by the gods. This hypothesis seems 
even less susceptible of proof than that 
which links this poem with Catullus. 

The idea that righteousness in and of 
without supernatural interven- 
tion, serves as a protection against 
evil, seems unexampled in previous 
ancient literature. On the other hand, 
it may well be that Horace meant, but 
omitted to state as too obvious, that 
it is the gods who protect the integer 


itself, 
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vitae (Odes 1. 17. 13-14, di me tuentur, 
dis pietas mea/ et musa cordi est, ‘‘the 
gods watch over me, it is to the gods 
that my dutifulness and poetic talent 
are dear’’; cf. also 3. 4. 9-20). 

German students of medieval or ear- 
ly modern times, taking or pretending 
to take the ode seriously, set the first 
two strophes to music as a song in 
praise of the power of virtue. They 
were followed in this solemn interpre- 
tation by certain of their ninetenth- 
century countrymen, but this way of 
looking at the ode is no longer current 

IV. stRucTURAL ANaLysis. The ode 
may easily be divided into three parts 
of two strophes each. Within this total 
structure, the first two verses of the 
first strophe express the moral maxim 
with which the poem deals; the last 
two verses of the last strophe, which 
might have been expected to reiterate 
the same apothegm in some form, in- 
stead surprise the reader by a complete 
departure from logic. The personal ex- 
perience which is the nucleus of the 
ode has an appropriately central po- 
sition. 


1 a General proposition; 
General 


b elaboration of this; Proposition 
2 further elaboration 
3 Proof from experience; 
Proof 
4 elaboration of this. 
5 Hypothetical case; 
New 
6 a elaboration of this Hypothesis, 


Conclusion 
b Surprise ending. 


V. DETAILED ANALYSIS OF STYLE. 
1. The chiastic order (adj.:noun:: 
noun:adj.) sets off as a distinct unit 
the central figure of the first two 
strophes, the morally upright man. 


2. Mauris: the mention of North Af- 
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rican javelins in particular, rather than 
of javelins in general, served to give 
the Roman reader a specific and there- 
fore a more vivid image (he would 
most likely have seen such javelins in 
a triumphal procession or in the spec- 
tacular games), and helped him see 
approximately the same image that 
Horace had in mind. The exotic quality 
of the image prepares the reader for 
the far-off places referred to in the 
next strophe. These again have the 
advantage of specificity (as contrasted, 
e.g., with such a vague expression as 
ubicumque gentium, ‘‘wherever in the 
world”’). 


2-5. Mauris iaculis ... areu 
venenatis gravida sagittis . . . phare- 
tra: a “‘tricolon,’’ or expression with 
three members. As is often the case, 
two relatively short members are fol- 
lowed by a longer one. Using a lette: 
for each word, we may represent this 
tricolon as follows: aa...b...cecc. Thus, 
in the next strophe, we find Syrtis . 
aestuosas inhospitalem Caucasuim 

quae loca fabulosus lambit Hy- 
daspes, or aa...bb...ccccc. This pattern 
has been found pleasing both by speak- 
ers of Latin and by speakers of Eng- 
lish, but no reason for its apparently 
agreeable quality is here suggested. 
Note, however, that Horace does not 
use the pattern to excess: in the fourth 
strophe we have two members (13, 14:: 
15, 16) of approximately equal length, 
what we might call a ‘‘dicolon,’’ while 
in the last two strophes we find a first 
member (17, 18, 19, 20) almost twice 
the length of the second (21, 22). 


3. Fusce: by an address (apostrophe) 
to an imaginary hearer (perhaps the 
actual hearer when Horace first re- 
cited the poem), the poet gives the ode, 
even in the generalized context of the 
first strophe, something of the personal 
touch which is characteristic of the 
lyric. The choice of the hearer, as we 
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have seen, has been used by critics 
to help establish the tone of the poem. 
Aristius Fuscus is the friend who, in 
Sat. 1. 9.61-73, jocosely pretended not 
to understand Horace’s frantic appeals 
to detach him from a tedious bore. 


9. The prominent position of me, com- 
ing after the relative impersonality of 
the first two strophes, focuses our at- 
tention on the personal nature of the 
experience which is now related. It 
seems likely that an actual encounter 
with a wolf which ran away and left 
Horace unmolested set off the train 
of reflection which led to the writing 
of this ode. 


12. fugit inermem: thanks to the flexi- 
bility of Latin word-order, especially 
as handled by Horace, once the poet 
has, in the first three lines of the 
strophe, set the stage and introduced 
the dramatis personae (Horace and 
the wolf on the wooded stage, Lalage 
in the wings), he can present the action 
itself in the two words of the last brief 
verse. Note the interlocking (and chi- 
astic) order of me... lupus .. . fugit 
inermem. Such effects are difficult if 
not impossible to achieve in a 
highly inflected language. 


less 


13-16. The exaggeration (or, as the 
Greek rhetoricians called it, the hyper- 
bole) of this strophe is 
comic by the 

In its 


marked as 
use of the word 


portentum. serious usage, this 


word denotes a violent departure from 
the ordinary nature of things: so vio- 


Roman 
people to inquire of the pontifices by 


lent, in fact, as to cause the 
what means they may placate the gods 
whose displeasure has been manifested 
by the extraordinary phenomenon. 


13-15. neque ... Daunias ...nec... 


tellus: note the affirmation by denial, 
which is a favorite device whereby the 
Roman comparison. 


poets express a 


Instead of limiting the beast to the 
largest size produced by these savage 
places, Horace leaves his imagination 
—and ours—untrammeled. The men- 
tion of specific forests and deserts, 
rather than of forests and deserts in 
general, should be noted; but it must 
be observed again that Horace does 
not follow a principle of style slavishly: 
note the entirely general terms of 17 
through 22. 


16. arida nutrix: the classical rhetori- 
cians call this type of self-contradictory 
expression an oxymoron (sharply fool- 
ish): dryness is the very opposite of 
the quality which is expected of a 
nutrix, a female who breast-feeds her 
young. Yet the African desert is dry, 
and it does nurture lions: thus the 
novel yet apt turn of phrase ends the 
strophe on a strong note. 


23-24. Quite in harmony with Horace’s 
general style is the surprise ending, 
whereby the poet reverts to what 
seemed at the time a very subordinate 
element in his narrative (10, dum 
meam canto Lalagen) and now, with 
complete disregard of logic, makes it 
the triumphant conclusion of his ex- 
position. For the most part, Horace 
maintains complete seriousness only 
when he assumes the role either of na- 
tional spokesman or of priest of the 
Muses. Elsewhere we find in him a 
vein of irony, often directed against 
himself, sometimes against the pre- 
tensions of others. Thus the final stro- 
phes of two odes which begin quite 
grandly and seriously (2.2; 3.3) show 
Horace admonishing himself not to ex- 
ceed the limits of a poet of love and 
jest; in Epistles 1.1, after an apparent- 
ly serious disquisition on the blessed 
condition of the Stoic sage, he calls 
him free, honored, handsome, a very 
king of kings, the acme of health — ex- 
cept when he has a head-cold! The last 
half-verse of the epistle, nisi cum 
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pituita molesta est, has the same ef- 
fect of abrupt surprise as the conclu- 
sion of our ode. 


However, it is not necessary to con- 
clude that Horace is ridiculing the no- 
ble principle with which he begins the 
ode. It is rather that he smiles at 
anyone, including himself, who would 
seriously put himself forward as a shin- 
ing example of integritas. 


dulce ...Lalagen... dulce loquentem: 
the l’s of dulce and loquentem serve to 
emphasize the l’s of the girl’s name, 
which may indeed have been chosen 
partly with this effect in mind. The 
name itself is onomatopoetic, the la-la 
suggesting the girlish prattle which 
the common noun lalagé: signifies. 


1-24. The metrical simplicity and the 
short compass of the Sapphic Strophe 
(as contrasted, for example, with the 
longer and more complex Alcaic) con- 
tribute to the impression of ease and 
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THE ROAD TO WISDOM: 
LESSONS ON EDUCATION FROM PLATO’S LACHES 


ERAZIM V. KOHAK 


JaMes THuRBER to include the 
Laches among his fables, he might 
well conclude it with the moral, ‘‘You 
can ask a simple question, but you can- 
not give a simple answer.’’ From the 
disarmingly simple question about 
hoplomachy, the craft of fighting in ar- 
mor, the dialogue follows a flight of 
metaphysical fancy to the anticlimac- 
tic assertion, ‘“‘Then, Nicias, we have 
not discovered what courage is” 
(199e)! and the enticing, unfulfilled 
promise, ‘‘I will come to you tomorrow, 
Lysimachus, as you propose, God will- 
ing’’ (201c). Perhaps this is what makes 
the Laches, otherwise a very minor 
dialogue indeed, so attractive. There 
is something fascinating about works 
which end with a question mark, 
whether they are unfinished sympho- 
nies or inconclusive dialogues. But is 
the Laches really as inconclusive as 
we have traditionally assumed? To be 
sure, no final answer is given to the 
question about courage, but is courage 
really the subject of the dialogue? 

I realize that even the venerable Jow- 
ett accepts the time-honored subtitle, 
‘‘Courage,’’ without question, and 
among those who have earned their 


right to speak by long study I have not 
been able to find anyone who would 


seriously challenge it. On the other 
hand, however, the Laches is a very 
minor dialogue and received little at- 
tention from anyone except the gener- 
ations of schoolboys who gained their 
first acquaintance with classical Greek 
from its pages. And, even on this level 
of interpretation, the traditional read- 
ing becomes deucedly awkward. 

There is, first of all, the question of 
the structure of the dialogue. If we ac- 
cept the theory that the Laches is an 
inquiry into the nature of courage, we 
have to divide it into three parts. There 
will be, first of all, the introduction in 
which Lysimachus and Melesias dis- 
cuss with Nicias and Laches the edu- 
cation of young men in general and 
that of their sons in_ particular. 
Then there will be the body of the dia- 
logue which inquires unsuccessfully 
into the nature of courage, and finally 
a conclusion in which Lysimachus re- 
quests further instruction from Socra- 
tes — in spite of the fact that Socrates 
is supposed to have just failed to solve 
the problem posed in the body of the 
dialogue! Not only is there then a def- 
inite conflict between the body and the 
conclusion, we also have a_ twelve- 
page preface introducing a seven-page 
dialogue. This is not just a penchant 
for introductions: this is an unmiti- 
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gated mania. Nor does Plato’s ad- 
mitted weakness for introductions ex- 
tend to the inclusion of extraneous ma- 
terial. Platonic introductions are, as a 
rule, quite to the point; as in the case 
of the parallel between the descent into 
Piraeus and the descent into the Cave 
in the Republic (614),° or the highly 
pertinent Egyptian myth in Timaeus 
(20-25). Were Plato writing an inquiry 
into the nature of courage, he would 
hardly have included anecdotes about 
the times and fortunes of a marine pri- 
vate (Laches 183c-184b). 

Nor is courage introduced as the ex- 
plicit theme in the opening of the dia- 
logue. Here Lysimachus makes a 
speech, asking Nicias and Laches for 
advice concerning the education of his 
son, and concludes: . we [Lysi- 


machus and Melesias] were intending 
. . to take counsel with you about the 


education of our sons. That is the mat- 
ter which we wanted to talk over with 
you. . .”’ (179e). It would be difficult 
to maintain that Plato here intention- 
ally provides us with a much-needed 
proof-text. But he does give us a rather 
strong hint about the subject of the 
dialogue. A hint, of course, is not yet 
a proof. Indeed, in our time it is con- 
sidered distinctly bad taste to believe 
an author’s own statement concerning 
his work. Yet we shall be justified in 
seeing whether’ the interpretation 
which Plato suggests is able to make 
better sense of the dialogue than the 
traditional one, and whether it is able 
to avoid the objections we have made 
against the latter. 

There is one immediate advantage in 
the assumption that the Laches deals 
primarily with education and only inci- 
dentally with courage. It enables us 
to dispense with the cumbersome di- 
vision into a twelve-page introduction 
leading up to an eight (or less) page 
body. Rather, the division which sug- 
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gests itself follows the pairs of speakers 
in the dialogue. The six persons in- 
volved (excluding for the moment Soc- 
rates) group themselves readily into 
pairs as inseparable (though not, as 
we shall see, as interchangeable) as 
Shakespeare’s memorable team of Ro- 
sencrantz and Guildenstern. There are 
the two sons, Thucydides and Aristides; 
the two fathers, Lysimachus and Me- 
lesias; and finally the two generals, 
Nicias and Laches. 

The two sons, Thucydides and Aris- 
tides, provide the excuse for the dia- 
logue and limit its subject. They are 
young men, perhaps about fourteen 
years old,* who have already received 
their basic education (187c) but whose 
advanced studies are now being chart- 
ed. Thus the dialogue will be concerned 
with the idea of education rather than 
with the techniques of teaching the bas- 
ic skills of reading and writing. But 
while Thucydides and Aristides thus 
serve a useful function, they remain 
more spoken about than speaking. Only 
one of them, Aristides, briefly leaves 
the obscurity of silence to play the 
straight man in a testimonial to Soc- 
rates (181), but even here his moment 
of glory remains restricted to an as- 
sent, ‘‘Certainly, father, this is he” 
(180c). 

Yet Aristides’ brief appearance, 
while it adds little to the dialogue 
proper, does establish the pattern 
which the following pairs of speakers 
follow. Each pair manifests and main- 
tains a definite character of its own, 
thus giving the dialogue a definite 
structure. But in each there is not only 
a passive member who represents that 
stage at its contented best (or worst), 
but also an active member who strives 
to reach beyond the limitations of his 
stage to a higher stage, thus giving the 
dialogue a continuity even while the 
stages remain distinct. 
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The use of the term ‘‘stage’’ in this 
context is intentional. For as Plato 
draws the characters of the consecu- 
tive pairs in the Laches, a definite par- 
allel with the scheme of knowledge 
in Republic 514a-521b and 509d-511 
emerges. This may not be obvious in 
regard to the silent pair, Aristides and 
Thucydides, who, in terms of the Di- 
vided Line, would wallow somewhere in 
an unmentionable limbo deep beneath 
even the level of eikasia. If we wish to 
employ the imagery of the Cave, we 
would have to describe them as pris- 
oners who have fallen asleep in their 
chains and are blissfully unaware even 
of the shadows projected on the wall 
before them by thoughtful —gaolers. 
But the parallel begins to emerge 
quite strongly as soon as we turn our 
attention to the two fathers, Lysima- 
chus and Melesias. Their collective ap- 
pearance begins with lLysimachus’ 
opening speech (178a-180a) and ter- 
minates when Nicias and Laches take 
up the discussion. Lysimachus is 
definitely the active member of the 
pair, even though he always includes 
Melesias in a generous ‘‘we.’’ It is he 
who first raises the question of higher 
education, and it is he who, at the con- 
clusion of what we might call the first 
part, recognizes that the discussion has 
reached the limits within which he is 
able to operate. Melesias, whose entire 
part in the dialogue consists of saying 
‘‘ves’’ five times and ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand’’ once (184e-185a) remains very 
much a silent partner. 

What, then, are the characteristics 
of the first stage, represented here by 
the two fathers? We are here on the 
bottom segment, the segment of myth. 
Lysimachus and Melesias are both sons 
of illustrious parents, as their sons’ 
names testify. Neither, however, has 
any claim to fame-.,himself: short- 
coming attributed appropriately to a 


lack of education. As Lysimachus, the 
speaker for the two, points out, both 
their parents were too preoccupied 
with public affairs to provide their chil- 
dren with an education which would 
enable them to ‘‘grow up to honour” 
(179e). Hence their approach to the 
problem of education is the approach 
of myth, a mixture of good will and ig- 
norance. The good will is_ there, 
at least in Lysimachus, and by impli- 
cation in Melesias. But it is rather in- 
effectual, because it is not supported 
either by knowledge or by experience. 
They have heard many things, one of 
which was that hoplomachy is a use- 
ful accomplishment for a young man, 
and they have attended an exhibition 
of this craft, but do not attempt to 
judge its value. Theirs is a world of 
shadows which they are not able to 
evaluate. They collect opinions, and, 
when their advisors disagree, Lysi- 
machus would solve the problem by 
counting noses—if Socrates would 
only oblige by adding his nose to the 
count to make an odd number. Plato 
is not concerned with ridiculing trem, 
though this should not be difficult. 
Rather, he provides them with extenu- 
ating circumstances (as in 179). But 
quite apart from any question of mer- 
it, the fact remains that the two fa- 
thers move in the realm of eikasia, 
whose highest attainment is to pose 
the question for the next stage. 

It is interesting that the stage to 
which they turn is the stage of pistis, 
represented in the Republic as correct 
belief unsupported by knowledge (506c) 
and in the Laches as the stage of prac- 
tical experience, characterized by skill 
rather than understanding (note 190e! ). 
This, of course, is what we would ex- 


pect, since pistis is the next segment 
on the way to knowledge, but the inter- 
lude in 180b-18le opens the possibility 
of a short-cut. It is introduced by a 
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finishing touch on the picture of the 
first stage as a mixture of good in- 
tentions and ignorance: Lysimachus, it 
turns out, does not know Socrates. Thus 
instead of turning to him, he turns to 
Nicias and Laches. It is Nicias and 
Laches who in turn commend Socrates 
to him —though they praise Socrates 
in their own terms, as an experienced 
man, able to recommend a teacher or 
hold his own in peace and war. The 
testimonial they offer, however, has 
more than the obvious significance. To 
be sure, since the Laches was probably 
written shortly after the death of Soc- 
rates, when his memory was. still 
strongly tinged with accusations of 
sophistry, Plato had the obvious mo- 
tive of clearing his teacher before the 
public. But the testimonial 
function within the dialogue as well. 
First, Lysimachus (eikasia) turns to 


serves a 


Nicias and Laches (pistis) who in turn 


seek the advice of Socrates (noe-sis 
and, we shall see, episté-me: in its 
turn).+ Thus the sequence of stages is 
established. Similarly, when Socrates 
insists that Nicias and Laches should 
speak first, a dual purpose is evident. 
Plato again presents Socrates in the 
most favorable light, as a respectful 
young man, willing to listen to his 
elders. But the second motif is also 
continued. Socrates here rejects the 
possibility of by-passing a stage on the 
line of knowledge, of moving from 
eikasia to noe-sis. Thus we proceed 
in due order to the second stage, 
represented by Nicias and Laches. 
Nicias and Laches are a fitting ex- 
ample of the second stage, the stage 
of practical skill, tested in experience 
but unsupported by knowledge. Lysi- 
machus appeals to this already in his 
opening speech, which cites experience 
as the basis of their competence. Nicias 
introduced as them- 
likely to have 


and Laches are 


selves fathers, ‘‘most 
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attended to their [sons’] training and 
improvement” (179b). And, since the 
particular training under discussion is 
hoplomachy, both are further qualified 
in virtue of their military experience. 

Their argument then runs true to 
form. Both refer to experience and 
judge hoplomachy by its effectiveness 
in combat. The fact that they none- 
theless disagree on its value follows 
the pattern established already in the 
previous pair. Laches not only is on 
the level of practice, but in fact likes 
it there. He is quite content with the 
practices sanctioned by usage as well 
as by the Spartans. His is a “‘hearts of 
oak and heads to match’’ approach, 
which confuses the immediacy of an 
experience with universality. Thus in 
all innocence he concludes a summary 
of his prejudices with an appeal to 
facts: ‘“‘Now I don’t deny that there 
may be something in such an art, as 
Nicias asserts, but I tell you my ex- 
periences’’ (184a). It never occurs to 
him that the experience which he re- 
lates (183), while quite amusing, is 
rather beside the point as far as the 
educational value of hoplomachy is con- 
cerned. In argument as in battle, he 
is a personification of his definition of 
courage: he stands his ground, come 
what may. When Nicias maneuvers 
about him, he can only give vent to 
the righteous wrath of a heavy-armed 
infantryman, weighted to the spot by 
his armor, who stands helpless while 
some barbarian, completely innocent 
of military proprieties, dances just be- 
yond the reach of his spear and pelts 
him with stones and arrows. 

It probably amused Plato to have his 
Nicias draw just the opposite conclu- 
sion for the same practical reasons. 
Nicias, no less than Laches, is a man 
of practice. But he is far less content 
with his position. He accepts the new 
(182) and considers it 


tactic readily 
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from a wider point of view of educa- 
tion, rather than merely immediate ex- 
pedience. In argument, too, he is a 
tactician. He draws on Socrates’ teach- 
ings for his initial definition (194) and 
exhibits considerable agility in his bout 
with Socrates. But in spite of this 
marked difference in character and at- 
titude, both Nicias and Laches do be- 
long to the same stage of the Divided 
Line. Both are brought into the conver- 
sation because of their skill and ac- 
quaintance with the actual practices of 
war (180) and when their contribution 
results in a deadlock, both are equally 
forced to appeal to the higher level, 
represented by Socrates (198). 

Socrates, in the Laches, represents 
the upper reaches of the Divided Line. 
He is introduced into the dialogue al- 
most accidentally; the dialogue must 
first leave the level of myth and work 
its way up through the stages of tech- 


nique to his level. The distance is re- 
flected in the ages of the disputants. 
The men on the level of myth, Lysi- 


machus and Melesias, belong to the 
generation of Sophronicus, the father of 
Socrates, and do not even know Socra- 
tes himself. Between them and Socra- 
tes stand Laches and Nicias, younger 
than the two patriarchs, yet obviously 
older than Socrates. But the distances 
among the generations repre- 
sented are not so great as to make con- 
tact impossible. Both Laches and Ni- 
cias are acquainted with Melesias and 
Lysimachus, and on the other hand 
Laches and Socrates fought (or ran) 
together at Delium, and Laches can 
testify to Socrates’ personal courage. 
The two generals serve as mediators 
between the two fathers and Socrates, 
thus again preserving the continuity of 
the Line as well as preventing any leaps 
within it. 

Finally, 
longer a pair of speakers. To be sure, 


on this level there is no 


there was only one Socrates. But there 
is a deeper reason. The first two stages 
have to be represented by two men and 
have to end in a deadlock. For it is 
Plato’s contention that on these stages 
knowledge is impossible, and that the 
available evicence is always capable of 
pointing in more than one direction.* 
On the level of noe-sis there is no such 
conflict. We are now dealing with 
knowledge based on the unity of being, 
rather than on the multiplicity of ac- 
tual things. Thus the discussion of ed- 
ucation can no longer operate on the 
level of inspecting particular skills. 
Socrates must now raise the question 
of virtue, to which education is but a 
means. 

The problem of the upper level, how- 
ever, is complicated by the fact that 
there is not a strict parallel between 
the two analogies which Plato uses in 
the Republic, the Cave and the Divided 
Line. In the Cave myth, there are four 
distinct stages, two on the level of 
philodoxy, dealing with copies of real- 
ity, and two philosophical stages which 
contemplate reality itself. The third 
stage is represented by the prisoner 
emerging from the mouth of the cave 
and beholding reality itself. The knowl- 
edge here is noe-sis, rational intuition 
whose objects are the forms. The 
fourth stage, represented by the pris- 
oner looking up at the sun, is episté-me:, 
knowledge in the full sense which com- 
prehends the very ground of being 
and knowing.* On the Divided Line the 
scheme is complicated by the omission 
of the fourth stage and by introduction 
of a transitional stage between the lev- 
els of philodoxy and philosophy. It is 
the stage of dianoia, which, in Corn- 

the mind 


ford’s description, serves as 


sort of bridge carrying 


‘ across from the visible thing to the in- 


telligible reality ... ‘7 by the use of 


visible diagrams and models as imper- 


es 
ee 


fect illustrations of reality. This stage 
has no exact counterpart in the myth 
of the Cave. The Cave, after all, is 
a myth introducing a schema, and so 
tieed not concern itself with the prac- 
tical problem of leading men from 
doxa to sophia. If we introduce a coun- 
terpart to didnoia into it, it would have 
to take place while the prisoner is as- 
cending from the cave, having turned 
his back on the images below, but not 
having yet reached the world outside. 
It is an anticipation of the vision of the 
third stage (using the Cave num- 
bering), no longer restricted by the 
limitations of the Cave, but still based 
on experience gained there. 

Similar considerations apply to the 
fourth stage, epistée-me:. In the myth of 
the Cave this can be represented sim- 
ply by the image of the liberated pris- 
oner looking up directly at the sun. 
The analogy of the Divided Line, how- 
ever, is not properly a myth. Rather, 
it follows the procedure of didnoia: 
leading the hearer from actuality to 
reality by use of admittedly imperfect 
diagram.* Thus it cannot quite take 
the imaginative liberties of the myth 
of the Cave. The fourth stage of the 
Cave myth simply does not appear on 
the Divided Line, because the fourth 
stage contemplates the truth itself. It 


deals with the very essence of philoso- 
phy, to which we can allude in a myth, 
but which we can never write down.” 

We shall be able to speak of the con- 


of this inherent limitation 
of the fourth stage in due course. For 
the moment, let us turn to the problem 
of the transition, of the didnoia stage. 
In the Socrates 
the transition by his examination of a 
particular virtue, Thus, 
thirds through the dialogue, the subject 


sequences 


Laches accomplishes 


courage. two 


which has long given the dialogue its 
subtitle is finally introduced. But even 
almost accident- 


here it is introduced 
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ally, as an instance of virtue.!” Soc- 
rates still is not asking about the na- 
ture of courage, but is raising the 
question of wisdom. Who, he asks, is 
best qualified to judge the value of a 
skill? The man who claims the support 
of majority opinion? Or the man who 
has tested his views in practice and is 
well satisfied? Or, finally, is it the 
man who is aware of all the theories, 
can see their conflict, and is aware of 
the ultimate dimension of the agathon 
which unites them and gives them their 
meaning? 

These are the levels represented in 
the dialogue, and they are present 
again in the discussion of courage. 
From a rather naive empirical defini- 
tion (‘‘He man of courage ewho 
does not run away, but remains at his 
and fights against the enemy,”’’ 
190e) it pushes on to the concept of 
courage as ‘‘a sort of wisdom’’ (194d), 
the knowledge of the things which are 
to be feared and the things which are 
not to be feared. But it is not this an- 
swer which the question of 
wisdom, even though, on the level of 
theory, it is an adequate answer. The 
question is resolved precisely because 
Socrates is not content with the answer 
which the third stage is able to give, 
but reaches beyond to the wisdom of 
the final stage, which is aware of the 
agathon, the very basis of all being, 
and so must live with the inadequacy 
of any finite answer. 

In the light of these remarks we 
must take a look at the tra- 
ditional classification of the Laches as 
For if its 
than 


is a 


post 


resolves 


second 
an inconclusive dialogue. 


topic is indeed wisdom rather 
courage, the dialogue comes to a defi- 
nite conclusion precisely in recogniz- 
ing the inadequacy of any finite so- 
lution. And Plato recognizes this in the 
epilogue which would appear proble- 


matic in the traditional interpretation 
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For in the epilogue (199-201), after Soc- 
rates failed to solve the problem of cour- 
age, Lysimachus invites him to come 
advise him on the education of his son! 
Were courage the central problem, there 
would have been little reason for this: 
Socrates, no more than Laches or 
Nicias, managed to produce a definite 
solution. If Lysimachus still invites his 
counsel, it can be only because the 
discussion of courage was aimed at a 
problem beyond itself, the problem of 
the wise man who is able to teach. In 
his treatment of the problem, in his 
ability to bring the highest level of 
consideration to bear on it, Socrates 
proved himself the best qualified of the 
three. Thus, in view of Lysimachus’ 
invitation, the Laches now appears as 
quite a conclusive dialogue. The prob- 
lem, who is the wise man to whom 
education can be entrusted, is resolved: 
not the man who has heard most opin- 
ions on the subject, nor the man who 
judges from practical experience alone, 
not even a man who combines practi- 
cal experience with some understand- 
ing of the theory behind it, but rather 
the man who can consider the problem 
on the most profound level — sub specie 
who is thus able 
the most profound answer—and yet 
remain aware of the inherent inade- 
quacy of even the best answer. 


boni — and to give 


But IF THAT is the problem, why was 
it not resolved by having Socrates give 
a brilliant definition of courage? Sure- 
ly, we might argue, this would have 
been more convincing than having Soc- 
rates merely discuss the problem. Or 
would it? In trying to answer this 
question, we behind the 
realm of Platonic scholarship and em- 


must leave 


bark upon a task of Socratic inquiry. 
Plato, we must admit, might well have 


found a brilliant conclusion more con- 


vincing. In spite of the evidence to 


the contrary already noted (as Letter7), 
in some of the more definitely Pla- 
tonic dialogues he has Socrates give 
far more positive answers to the ques- 
tion of courage.!! If this is not the 
case in the Laches, the reason may well 
be that we are dealing here with a 
Socratic, rather than a purely Platonic, 
dialogue. In leaving the question open, 
Plato was being more true to his mas- 
ter—and to his own deepest insight. 
The question of courage is not left 
open by accident. By its very nature, 
it could not receive a more positive 
answer. We are here admittedly in the 
realm of speculation, but perhaps we 
can show several reasons on which our 
conjecture, speculative though it may 
be, is based. 

One 
vided Line 


is the nature of the Di- 
We can speak in 


reason 
itself. 


quite univocal terms on the lower lev- 


el. Even in the transitional stage of 
theory, we can still express ourselves 
quite definitely. But we can no longer 
do so once we reach the level of ideas. 
As long as we are engaged in a process 
of systematic abstraction, up to the 
level of theory, our statements are des- 
criptions of particulars and permit of 
definite formulation. But on the level 
of the forms and of the agathon the 
line negates itself. For here the sub- 
ject-object dichotomy is transcended, 
and while we can speak still in terms 
of symbol and myth, we can no longer 
definite formula. But there is 
nothing inconclusive about Plato's 
myths, because they are not necessi- 
tated by limitation of information 
available, but rather by profound in- 
sight which that which is 
This is not 


give a 


reaches to 
prior to all categories. 


something unique to the Laches 
Whenever Plato attempts to deal with 
Good 


mythical 


resort to 
the 
Timaeus, the Critias, or the Republic. 


the itself, he has to 


statement: whether in 
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Nor is Plato alone: even in our day, in- 
stead of the promised second volume 
of Sein und Zeit, Heidegger writes al- 
most mystical essays about Hdlderlin! 
No, definite answers are possible on 
the level of dianoia, but the level of 
the agathon is the level of myth— and 
of silence. 

We should also consider the subject 
with which Socrates seeks to deal. It 
is very easy to dismiss Socrates’ dis- 
cussion of courage as too intellectual. 
Greek philosophy, in its considera- 
tion of man, does tend toward a cos- 
mological orientation: that is, it tends 
to understand the structure of man’s 
being on analogy with the structure of 
the cosmos, without taking into account 
the difference between man’s being 
and man’s existence. We need go no 
further than the Timaeus: here, as 
Voegelin describes it, the cosmos it- 
self is but man writ large—or, per- 
haps, man is the cosmos writ small.!? 
Within such a scheme, the _ intellect 
would quite naturally play a far more 
important role than the spirit. Cour- 
age, also, would have to be understood 
in terms of the classic Stoic courage: 
an awareness of man’s place in the 
cosmos and of the impossibility of 
resistance. In the Phaedo (68), Plato 
seems in fact inclined to take this 
view. Had Socrates in the Laches con- 
cluded that courage is a knowledge of 
things to be feared and things not to 
be feared, we could legitimately class 
his argument with this type of ap- 
proach. For it would then in fact ig- 
nore the entire dimension of history, 
of existenz. It would prove quite in- 
adequate, for while man’s courage in 
the world must include such knowl- 
edge, in existence it becomes more — 
it becomes, in Tillich’s phrase, a cour- 
age to be. 

It is rather questionable whether 
Plato ever comes to grips with this 
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problem. His universe seems to re- 
main cosmological rather than histor- 
ical. Only in the Republic do we get a 
glimpse of the realm in which man is 
not happily rational: of the dark abyss 
which opens to us in our dreams and 
nightmares (8.569—9.571). Plato here 
faces it with an unlimited confidence 
that it can be brought under control of 
reason by adequate knowledge and 
then forgotten. But the experience of 
our rather recent past makes it diffi- 
cult for us to share his confidence. 
Modern attempts to follow the Platonic 
prescription failed, because in the last 
instance they failed to take _ into 
account the basic fact that man in ez- 
istenz is not just a microcosm, but a 
precarious being for whom the power 
of being must be translated into cour- 
age to be, just as the threat of non- 
being is transformed for him into anx- 
iety. Nor is this something new: 
already in Plato’s day the prophets of 
Israel as well as the tragedians of Pla- 
to’s own Greece knew that the soul of 
man is not simply his conscious power 
of reasoning, but also the dimension of 
depth in his being. Simply knowing 
which things are to be feared and 
which things are not to be feared will 
not make an existing man courageous. 
It will serve as a very handy rule of 
conduct, but it will not give him the 
courage to face guilt and meaningless- 
ness, to face the thousand and one 
small terrors which lurk in the depth 
of a man’s past, in face of the care- 
fully repressed anxiety of finite being 
vis-d-vis non-being. Were this all that 
Socrates had to offer, had he in fact 
contented himself with an intellectu- 
al definition of courage, Lysimachus 
would have had no reason for asking 
his advice. For Lysimachus was not a 
philosopher who could bolster his re- 
pressive mechanism with a system, or 


dismiss the tragedians with a sophisti- 
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cated ‘‘tut, tut.’” He was a man, and to 
him the openness of Socrates’ dialogue 
would be far more meaningful than any 
conclusion which may be quite logical, 
but which lacks existential force. 

For where does Socrates point with 
the openness of his argument? He criti- 
cizes the proposed definition, not as 
false, but as incomplete. His objections 
are twofold. First, he objects that 
things ‘“‘hopeful and fearful’’ (199) are 
only a matter of the future, while cour- 
age is a matter of past and present 
as well. Surely, this must mean more 
than ‘‘there have been courageous men 
in the past and in the present.’’ Such 
objection could have been met quite 
easily by the definition. Rather, Soc- 
rates here points to an awareness of 
history quite foreign to the more intel- 
lectual Plato. The courage with which 
he is concerned is not the prudential 
bravery of the citizen or the soldier. It 
is in fact courage: an ability to face the 
past that lives on in us, to face the 
present which I am, as well as to face 
death in the present and the future. To 
borrow a useful German distinction, the 
courage to which Socrates points is Mut 
rather than Tapferkeit: it is a courage 
to know in face of the ultimate inade- 
quacy of all finite statements and, fi- 
nally, a courage to be in face of the 
ultimate inadequacy of all finite being. 

But Socrates goes beyond our usual 
interpretation of Plato in the second 
objection he raises as well. For on 
Plato’s terms, dread and meaningless- 
ness could be reduced to fear and 
ignorance, and faced with right knowl- 
edge. Socrates realizes that this sub- 
stitution is possible only in a quite 
detached philosophical discussion, but 
will break down when I personally try 


in face of the pressing 


to apply it 
reality of my life. Thus Socrates voices 
objection: if 
the knowledge of all good and evil, it 


his other courage is 


is virtue itself, not merely a part of it 
(200). On the level of didnoia, this may 
be an objection. But it does not force 
us to dismiss the insight. Rather, it 
forces us to move beyond the stage 
which is not capable of comprehending 
it. It forces us to go to the stage of 
insight born of the encounter with 
being itself. Socrates thus points to a 
more profound understanding of cour- 
age: not only as a knowledge of all 
things, but as a special relation of man 
to both his world and his life. For cour- 
age does deal with all things in their 
unity, just as virtue. Courage, in the 
last instance, is what being a man 
means. 

And so we must recognize that while 
courage is not the subject of the dia- 
logue, its selection as the instance of 
virtue is not entirely fortuitous. For 
we are concerned with wisdom in the 
most profound sense, as the encounter 
with being itself, and here courage is 
more than an instance: it is the exis- 
tential form of the power of being. 
Thus it cannot be given a definition. 
It has to be lived, it can be pointed to, 
it can be designated indirectly by the 
life which we are. This Socrates does, 
and Lysimachus understands him. For 
in the very objection which negates the 
positive definition of courage, Socrates 
testifies to a far more profound cour- 
age: to a courage which can remain 
open, and which, in a life which is not 
a closed microcosm, is the only cour- 
age sufficient to meet the threat of 
death, guilt and meaninglessness which 
are the inevitable companions of open- 
ness. 


Hap Socrates written down all the 
Socratic fancies which we have put 
in his mind, we could simply put him 
down as an early existentialist, prone 
to the same error as the existentialists 
of later day: making a dogma of open- 
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ness. But the point is precisely that 
he did not write them down. More, he 
would probably disagree with our in- 
terpretation. But we have here at- 
tempted to do more than formulate an 
esoteric doctrine. If our interpretation 
serves any purpose, it is to show the 
impossibility of such a doctrine. For 
the greatness of Socrates is that he did 
not provide us with a grand system, 
and was not willing to close his dis- 
with a pronouncement ex 
cathedra. Rather, he made it impos- 
sible for us to close his system, as 
men have been attempting to do ever 
since. The Laches does not even offer 
us a myth, which Lysimachus — and 
men of the Cave through the ages — 
could exegete into a dogma. Rather, 
Socrates formulates the question so 


cussions 


that it must ever remain open, so 
that, reading his words, we cannot 
say ‘“‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ and go away con- 


tent. We have to think with him and 
beyond him, to forge our own under- 
standing of ourselves, our world and 
our history: our own witness to the 
agathon. Socrates, alone among phi- 
losophers, realized that he could not do 
this for us, that another man’s solu- 
tion and another man’s courage can 
never be mine, even if at the end of 
my search I find myself in complete 
agreement with him. He saw that he 
could point us in the direction of wis- 
but that understanding must 
come from each man himself. In this 
sense he is truly the father of the per- 
ennial philosophy. 

Let us then not collate notes on Pla- 
tonic dialogues in a search for the true 
Socratic solution to the problem of 


dom, 
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courage. If we do, we shall quite miss 
the point. Rather, let us try to under- 
stand the problem which Socrates 
poses in its radical openness: not as a 
‘‘philosophical’’ problem, an exercise 
in mental chess for which a set of an- 
swers has been established long ago, 


but as an existential problem: one 
which remains open no matter how 
many men solve it. If we do, the 


Laches will have indeed proved a road 
to wisdom: philosophy in the best 
sense of the word. 


Boston University 


1 All quotations from Plato follow the Jowett 
translation 

2Cf. Eric Voegelin's excellent analysis of this 
problem in his Plato and Aristotle (Baton Rouge, 
1957) esp. pp. 62 f. 

3M. T. Tatham, Laches (London, 1896) p. 66 

4 The omission of didnoia is intentional and will 
be dealt with below. 

5 Cf. the myth concerning reversal of the course 
of the world in the Statesman 269-70. Empirical 
knowledge is always based on an acquaintance 
with the disordered world, world running back- 
wards, and so is necessarily inadequate to the 
undistorted reality 

6It is rather doubtful whether the text would 
support such rigid distinction between ndée-sis 
and episté-me-. Plato does not establish a tech- 
nical terminology here, uses the terms all but 
interchangeably. We shall use the distinction for 
the sake of clarity, admitting readily its basic 
defects 

7 F. M. Cornford, The Republic of Plato (New 
York, 1945) p 223. 

® Perhaps it is precisely in order to point out 
the inherent imperfection of the diagram that 
Plato gives us directions for drawing it which 
will not work! 

9 Letter 7, 341b-342! 

10 There is a parallel instance in the Phaedrus, 
in which homosexual courtship is used as topic 
for three speeches on three levels of knowledge. 
However, the nature of the topic preserves the 
Phaedrus from a subtitle constructed on analogy 
with the Laches. See H. L. Hudson-Williams, 
Three Systems of Education (Oxford, 1954) 

11 Republic 429-30; Laws 1.633; Laws 12. 936; 
Gorgias 495 

12 Voegelin, p. 183 
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Hellas und Hesperien. Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten zur Antike und zur neueren Literatur, 
by WOLFGANG SCHADEWALDT. Ziirich and Stutt- 
gart: Artemis-Verlag, 1960. Pp. 1072. Sw.fr. 
62. 


PROFESSOR SCHADEWALDT, once Wilamowitz's 
and Jaeger’s successor in Berlin, now of 
the University of Tiibingen, ranks among 
the most outstanding representatives of 
classical scholarship in the Germanic area. 
The eighty opuscula included in this volume 
published in honor of his sixtieth birthday 
reflect his career as a scholar and a hu- 
manist through three decades. Their collec- 
tion is the more welcome as many of the 
original publications are available in very 
few of our libraries. These essays reflect 
their author’s wide range of interests, and 
they include specimens of solid German 
scholarship from Hermes, Gnomon and An- 
tike as well as lectures to the general pub- 
lic, talks over the radio, and delightful 
paignia such as the little philosophic dia- 
logue, “Odyssean Adventure,’ dedicated to 
Heidegger, which in the best Platonic tradi- 
tion combines the graceful atmosphere of 
poetic imaginativeness with the wit of skep- 
tical irony. 

As is to be expected, the bulk of these 
papers deals with classical Greek poetry 
and thought, including some Latin works 
and poets under their influence; but many 
others are concerned with the cultural and 
educational role of the Greek and Latin 
Classics in our century, and some of the 
most brilliant pages discuss the Greek foun- 
dations of modern theory and terminology 
in the sciences of the atomic age, beginning 
with concepts such as physis-natura and 
techne. Schadewaldt has a keen eye for the 
changing picture of the Graeco-Roman heri- 
tage in each century: and he offers fine 
analyses of the corresponding changes also 
in classical scholarship as regards selection 
of particular fields, emphasis and approach. 
He sees the formative impact (as well as 
the basic difference) of the Greek tradition 
in Shakespeare and in the representative 
minds of Germany's neo-classical age: 
Winkelmann, Goethe, Schiller, Kleist. Scha- 
dewaldt gives much consideration to the most 
striking phenomenon of Graeco-German in- 
terpenetration: to the German Pindar, H6l- 
derlin, whose nearly forgotten genius as the 
vates of German poetry has been rediscov- 
ered only in recent decades 


In the Greek area, Schadewaldt’s major 
field of research and teaching, we find the 
obvious concentration on his favorite sub- 
jects, Homer and drama, compiemented by 
some articles on Thucydides, Pindar, Eu- 
doxus, and Greek philosophy and science in 
general. The four Homeric essays, parerga 
to his previous and his forthcoming books, 
present the problems‘and results of modern 
Homeric research, with room both for the 
personality of the poet of the Iliad (and 
possibly the core of the Odyssey) and for 
the general background of predecessors and 
followers. Side by side with the short intro- 
duction to Schadewaldt’s Odyssey record 
(like its companion disc, the Socratic Apol- 
ogy, a proof of his ability in using the 
means of modern technology to keep the 
Classics alive) we find a thorough new anal- 
ysis of the Hector tragedy in the Iliad, coun- 
terpart to the Achilles tragedy, with the 
elements of hubris and dte-, as well as 
warnings and forebodings accompanying all 
his actions including the often sentiment- 
alized homilia of Book 6. 

Simiiarly, some of the twenty articles on 
Greek drama are paradigms of classical re- 
search, while others are written for the gen- 
eral public, without, however, slighting the 
strange and difficult aspects present in the 
shortcuts of pseudo-modernized populariza- 
tion. How hard it is to penetrate to the es- 
sence of Greek tragedy Schadewaldt shows 
in his investigation of the concepts of éleos, 
phobos and katharsis in an article which 
ought to be read as a counterpart to G 
Else’s book on the Poetics and K. von Fritz’s 
papers on Greek tragedy in Studium .Ge- 
nerale (1955). In the Aeschylean field, Scha- 
dewaldt’s discussion of the intricate kommos 
of the Choephoroi is followed by the at- 
tempts to restore with the help of new frag- 
ments some of the major passages in the 
Niobe and the Myrmidons, two of the lost 
masterpieces of Aeschylus. A parallel ap- 
proach is used in the reconstruction of two 
lost Euripidean plays, Phrixus and Alcmeon 
in Psophis. In addition to the reprinted re- 
views of Reinhardt’s and Webster's books, 
Schadewaldt’s picture of Sophocles appears 
in the little monographs on two of his major 
themes: “Sophocles und Athen,” “Sophocles 
und das Leid,”’ and in his more recent re- 
interpretations of the Oedipus and the An- 
tigone. Many of these essays deal with the 
often untranslatable overtones of basic con- 
cepts as the key to the Hellenic mind and 
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its creations. As a reflection of modern criti- 
cism, there is strong emphasis on the in- 
soluble interpenetration in Greek poetry of 
character and plot, of structure and mean- 
ing. In a collection of so manv articles by 
the same author it is unavoidable that there 
is some repetition of statements and argu- 
ments. The value of the book for those en- 
gaged in research and training of the Clas- 
sics and Humanities is enhanced by indexes 
of names, concepts and passages of the 
ancient authors discussed in detail 

M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Porfirio, Lettera ad Anebo, edited by A. R. 
Sopano. Pp. liii, 77- Napoli: L’Arte Tipo- 
grafica, 1958. L. 2000. 


For THE stupy of the paganism of the third 
century of our era no writer is more im- 
portant than Porphyry, and Sodano has 
deserved well of scholarship by putting out 
the first modern critical edition of this text, 
which had long been hard of access. It was 
a difficult undertaking, for we know the 
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work only from its rebuttal in Iamblichus, 
De Mysteriis, from Augustine’s summary 
(Civ. Dei 10.11) and from quotations in 
Eusebius and others and from references in 
Arabic literature.1 Apart from the quota- 
tions, we do not have the ipsissima verba; 
Iamblichus did not profess to give them 
and, grateful as we must be to him for 
what he preserved, nevertheless something 
is lacking to our picture of the original, and 
in particular we do not possess Porphyry’s 
opening words, which might (as in the De 
Abstinentia) have been illuminating. Sodano 
has done all that could be done; for what 
is quoted from the De Mysteriis, thanks to 
his work and Sicherl’s, we have for the 
first time a dependable text; Sodano has 
added a translation, a full introduction and 
two appendixes 

The work is professedly an open letter to 
an Egyptian priest, in which Porphyry 
raises a great many religious questions. 
Those relating to what is called theurgy, a 
method of extracting revelations from the 
divine, and to Egyptian methods of con- 
straining the gods, have aroused most in- 
terest, but Porphyry discussed also not only 
Chaldaean astrology and the daimo-n of the 
individual but also Greek oracles and theol- 
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ogy in general. He showed his usual en- 
cyclopedic range of knowledge and interest; 
so when he speaks of ‘“‘the opinion arising 
from the atheists, how that they consider 
that all divination is the work of the Evil 
Spirit” (p. 17 S; from Iambl. 3. 31, p. 179, 12 
Parthey), he is, I think, referring to what 
the Christians thought, a matter which we 
should hardly have expected him to men- 
tion. The whole was a broadly based work 
on supernaturalism in theory and practice, 
showing a strong predilection for an ele- 
vated Platonic attitude and a dislike of any- 
thing inconsistent with the highest view of 
divinity, but written in a tone which was 
professedly (if ironically) neutral: it was 
not like De Abstinentia, which is a frontal 
onslaught on animal sacrifice as well as on 
the eating of meat. The one pointed towards 
a purified paganism, the other advocated it 
in passionate terms. 

Sodano rightly emphasizes the closeness 
of the work to Plotinus,2 and may well be 
right in ascribing it to the time when Por- 
phyry was with his master in Rome, rather 
than later, and in relating it to what 
Porphyry had to say about the discussion 
concerning Gnosticism, the attempt of 
Olympius to set astral influence: against 
Plotinus, and the séance in the Iseum.* No 
less attractive is his suggestion that Anebo 
may have been a real person and not a fic- 
tion; he might have been just such a man 
as Arnuphis (in the time of Marcus Aure- 
lius). 

Further, Sodano argues that the Hermetic 
writings also came into the discussions of 
the group around Plotinus and that refer- 
ence to their ideas can be seen in the epis- 
tle. It is hard to feel any certainty as to 
this, since the content, as distinct from the 
framework, of the Hermetica is so largely 
what Festugiére calls “philosophic koiné.’’ 
Yet it must be allowed that lamblichus knew 
of philosophic Hermetica, and the reference 
in Arnobius 2.13 suggests that in the latter 
part of the third century they counted for 
more than we should have expected. 

There remains the question of theurgy 
which Sodano, following Eitrem, brings into 
close relation to the magical papyri. I can- 
not attempt a full discussion of the points at 
issue. Let me remark simply that magic 
was a universal phenomenon, that the same 
nomina barbara were used in amulets 
throughout the Empire, and that Egypt set a 
pattern. Nevertheless, the threats to the 
gods, as also the claim by the magician that 
he was a particular divinity seem to remain 
peculiar to Egypt. The theurgy of the Chal- 
daic Oracles and later Neoplatonists lacked 
these things; further, it was so far as we 
know free from any of the application to 
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erotic and other unsanctified ends which is 
so frequent in the magic papyri. While oc- 
casionally used in an apotropaic way, it 
sought, in the main, union with the divine 
here and hereafter, and foreknowledge. Both 
had ample precedent in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, but here they were sought at a 
higher cultural level; the Chaldaic Oracles 
in themselves, quite apart from the inter- 
pretations set upon them, had a quasi-phil- 
osophical system. 

To conclude, Sodano’s work deserves high 
praise and we shall look forward eagerly to 
his promised edition of the De Mysteriis. 


ARTHUR DarsBy Nock 
Harvard University 


'Cf. P. Canivet, Histoire d’une entreprise ap- 
ologétique au V’ siecle, pp. 154f. For an im- 
portant addition to the Arabic testimonia cf. Fr. 
Altheim-R. Stiehl, Philologia sacra, pp. 101 f. (on 
Porphyry as here discussing Plato's view of the 
origin of the world) 

“So (p. xxvi) there is what seems to be a di- 
rect echo of Enn. 2.9. 14. 8f. 

'V. Plot. 16. 10° on the Olympius episode see 
now R. Harder, Plotins Schriften, vol. 5. Anh. 
pp. 97 f. for a different interpretation. (This 
volume, which is a text with translation and 
notes of the V. Plot., is a small masterpiece 
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which deserves the widest circulation.) I accept 
the historicity of the Iseum episode and regard 
phésai as referring only to the fact of the 
Iseum being said by the priest to be the only 
“pure’’ spot in Rome 

#On these cf. J. Eg. Arch. 15 (1929) 226f. (I 
should now suggest that Lucan may have 
learned of these things from Chaeremon, who 
was Nero's tutor): ibid. pp. 230 f. on the higher 
strain in the magical papyri. 


Aristotle on Poetry and Style, translated 
with an introduction by G. M. A. GrusBe. The 
Library of Liberal Arts. New York: Liberal 
Arts Press, 1958. Pp. xxxii, 110. $.80 


THIS ADMIRABLE little volume makes eas- 
ily accessible a new translation of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics and of the first twelve chap- 
ters of Book 3 of his Rhetoric. Numerous 
provocative and persuasive interpretations 
are presented in a tripartite introduction: 
I. Aristotle as literary critic; Il. The Poetics 
(Art as imitation, Evil on the stage, A good 
action?, The tragic hero, Hamartia, Rever- 
sal and recognition); III. Rhetoric and style 
The following quotations are from the in- 
troduction. “It is a sufficient proof of his 
(Aristotle’s) greatness that he was the first 
to grasp such ideas, even though, being the 
first, he could neither see their implications 
fully nor perfectly express them. These 
ideas have been pondered and refined for 
centuries; it does not help our understand- 
ing either of poetry or of the history of lit- 
erary appreciation to try to read these mod- 
ern refinements into Aristotle’s words.” (p. 
xii.) “The same question of Aristotle's 
moral view of drama arises in connection 
with the first clause of his definition of 
tragedy: ‘an imitation of an action which is 
good.’ Here the word is spoudaios and those 
who want to empty it of moral implication 
translate ‘a serious action’ or ‘an action of 
high importance.’’’ (p. xxi.) “I do not be- 
lieve that Aristotle here makes any distinc- 
tion between a moral flaw and a flaw in 
mental judgment.” (p. xxv.) “To read 
meant to read aloud (or to have a slave 
read to you), so that even the written word 
was always heard.’’ (p. xxix.) 

Grube translates the definition of tragedy 
thus: ‘“‘Tragedy, then, is the imitation of a 
good action, which is complete and of a cer- 
tain length, by means of language made 
pleasing for each part separately; it relies 
in its various elements not on narrative but 
on acting; through pity and fear it achieves 
the purgation (catharsis) of such emotions."’ 
Like some of his predecessors, Grube, in his 
dealing with catharsis of the tragic defini- 
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tion, refers to catharsis as produced by mu- 
sic and described in Politics 1342a. In the 
twenty-three lines from Aristotle's Politics 
what seem to me the key lines are trans- 
lated thus: “An emotion which strongly af- 
fects some souls is present in all to a vary- 
ing degree, for example pity and fear, and 
also ecstasy. To this last some people are 
particularly liable, and we see that under 
the influence of religious music and songs 
which drive the soul to frenzy, they calm 
down as if they had been medically treated 
and purged.”’ At the end of this too simple 
and homeopathic interpretation from the 
Politics Grube observes, “The meaning of 
catharsis seems here quite clear." If “here” 
means “in the Politics,’ I demur. If “here” 
means ‘“‘in the Politics and hence in the 
Poetics,’ I object. 


C. LYNCH 
Brown University 


Odi et Amo, translated by Roy ARTHUR 
Swanson. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 
1959. Pp. xix, 128. $1.00. 


THe OF LIBERAL AprTs is rapidly com- 
piling one of the most diverse catalogues 
in the country. It ranges from d'Alembert 
to Terence, and the Classics are well rep- 
resented: of some fifty authors listed on 
the cover, fourteen are classical or deal 
with classical subjects. Mr. Swanson, no 
stranger to the pages of The Classical 
Journal, has recently added the complete 
poetry of Catullus. Interest in translating 
Catullus has grown in recent years, as we 
have come to accept obscenity in litera- 
ture. The translators mentioned by Mr. 
Swanson in his brief bibliography include 
F. A. Wright (1925), Jack Lindsay (1948) 
and Frank O. Copley (1957). Horace Greg- 
ory is not mentioned. To follow the styles 
of these translations is to perceive a his- 
tory of taste: there is a constant attempt 
to find an English idiom that will do justice 
to the variety of Catullus’ verse, its vul- 
garity, its fragility, its tenderness, its bru- 
tality, in short, its exquisite and slangy 
perfection. Mr. Copley’s choice of “cum- 
mingsese”’ is a remedy of desperate bril- 
liance; if it fails, it does so only because 
the idiom is so clearly marked as belong- 
ing to cummings and no one else. His best 
translations all have this unhappy felicity. 
His worst show no signs of cummings, and 
only plunge us back into nineteenth-cen- 
tury “translationese”: for example, “how 
Trivia slips ‘neath Latmos’ caves, be- 
guilea"’ (66. 5). 
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hensive survey. Dr. Schoder has visited 
the important museums and sites of ancient 
art and antiquity all over the world to 
photograph masterpieces of 2000 years of 
Greek civilization, with examples ranging 
from the minor arts of coins, jewelry and 
glass to masterworks of architecture, sculp- 
ture, vasemaking, wallpainting and mosaic. 
Authoritatively but popularly written, 
MASTERPIECES OF GREEK ART is 
a beautiful and useful source book for 
the student and a delight to read and look 
at. Each color plate is faced with an ex- 
tensive descriptive caption. Also, Dr. 
Schoder, an art historian as well as an 
archaeologist and classicist, has supplied 
in general explanation of the illustrations 
a thoroughly sound introductory essay on 
the historical background of the Greek 
artistic genius from which the western 
world has taken many of its basic con- 
cepts of beauty, man, and the world 
around us. 
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has compromised between 
Copley’s “cummings- 
ese’’ and the more conventional unconven- 
tionality of Mr. Lindsay. His version, with 
its lovely title, is intended “to supplement 
other currently available  translations’’ 
(p. xvi). The intent is modest and almost 
does away with any absolute criticisms one 
might wish to lodge. As a supplement it 
is a healthy corrective to both Mr. Copley 
and Mr. Lindsay, although we in America 
cannot judge fairly the degree of contem- 
porary vigor in Mr. Lindsay's translation. 
In its own right, however, Mr. Swanson’s 
version is too often too erratic; the levels 
of diction are so disparate that, even if 
we grant justification from the Latin, we 
cannot find a controlling unity of tone and 
voice. For example, we may compare Mr 
Copley’s and Mr. Swanson’s translation of 
number 85 (odi et amo): 


Mr. Swanson 
the extremes of Mr 


I hate and love 

well, why do I, you probably ask 

I don’t know, but I know it’s happening 
and it hurts 


I hate while I love; would you ask how I 
do it? My pain 
proves it’s true; that’s all there is 
to it 


Excrucior is translated by Mr. Copley ‘and 
it hurts”; by Mr. Swanson “‘that’s all there 
is to it." Both versions strive for a note of 
colloquial stoicism, although Mr. Copley 
also suggests something of the childlike 
bewilderment of Catullus’ agony. In nei- 
ther case do we get any sense of the meta- 
phor in excrucior. Thornton Wilder (in The 
Ides of March) produces an effect of per- 
fect simplicity by translating literally ‘‘I 
hang upon a cross."’ Mr. Copley’s version 
has a consistent diction; Mr. Swanson shifts 
his point of view and his diction, and mars 
his unity. The phrase ‘“‘my pain” is both 
abstract and objective; we are removed 
from the immediate and personal sensa- 
tionalism of odi et amo into a kind of dia- 
lectic, as “proves’’ suggests. Or, to take 
a more glaring example, number 47 (Porci 
et Socration, duae sinistrae): Mr. Swanson 
translates thus: 


Socration and Porky, Piso’s thugs. 


The classic formality of ‘“Socration,” 
coming as the first word, sets a mood that 
is too harshly broken by the slangily clever 
‘Porky."” Such is what we might have 
expected from Mr. Copley, who, however, 
preserves the classic form of both names 
Mr. Swanson’s word “thugs,’’ which closes 
the line, lies between the two levels of 
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diction, a perfect choice, but one whose 
effect is lost in the jarring contrast of 
the earlier words. This difficulty—and I 
respect Mr. Swanson for his constant ef- 
forts to overcome it— shows up even worse 
in the more vulgar poems, number 88, for 
example. This opens up with the line 
“Gellius, what's with a guy who tickles 
his mother,” and has, for its next-to-last 
line, ‘‘no evil could surpass his incestuous 
pelf.’ I am not, of course, simply finding 
fault with Mr. Swanson; his failures only 
show us that we have not yet found the 
proper idiom for a translation of Catullus, 
or at least for certain parts of Catullus. 
Despite our acceptance of the obscene in 
the novel, we have not yet adapted it with 
full success to poetry. 

Where the original is not vulgar and eb- 
scene, Mr. Swanson does very well; he = 
able to translate not only parts but whole 
poems consistently. Number 31, the address 
to Sirmio, if it lacks the exquisite fragility 
of Tennyson’s paraphrase, has a_ clear, 
clean, modern grace. The _ translation 
number 34, Dianae sumus in fide, is prop- 
erly chaste and simple and moving, an 
American equivalent for Jebb’s_ splen- 
did version. The translation of number 66, 
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Omnia qui dispexit, is sometimes as lumin- 
ous as Catullus, and always readable. 

At all points Mr. Swanson shows us 
the perceptive scholar and critic he is; one 
could wish for much more analysis of 
poems such as we find scattered in the 
preface, for Mr. Swanson has both a finely 
attuned eye and ear. An annotated critical 
edition from him would be worth having. 


JOHN CROSSETT 
Hamilton College 


Neue Kriterien zur Odyssee-Analyse. Die 
Wiedererkennung des Odysseus und der 
Penelope, by WoOLFGANG SCHADEWALDT. Sit- 
zungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Jahr- 
gang 1959, 2. Abhandlung. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1959. Pp. 28 


ScHADEWALDT’s Iliasstudien of 1938 per- 
formed the remarkable feat of making Uni- 
tarianism almost respectable in Germany. 
Though convinced that the Iliad is a unity, 
Schadewaldt found, when he turned to a 
serious consideration of the Odyssey, too 
many difficulties in the way of a similar 
view of that poem. He believes that the 
Odyssey is neither a unity nor a compilation 
of a number of poems. A good two-thirds of 
it is a splendid original poem, “The Return 
of Odysseus.” It is by A. This poem was 
worked over by B (perhaps in the next gen- 
eration, possibly as early as 700, but in any 
event not later than the seventh century), 
who made various expansions. Schadewaldt 
has already published a _ considerable 
amount of material dealing with this thesis. 
Here he is concerned with the scene in Book 
23 in which Penelope finally accepts Odys- 
seus as her husband. 5 
Schadewaldt is critical of much standard 
Analytical procedure and many Analytical 
criteria. The criteria are likely to be, he 
feels, excessively negative, subjective, or 
general, and the results obtained have not 
been universally convincing. His own aim is 
what he calls “positive Analysis,” and he is 
much occupied with analyzing the structure 
of the poem or of individual scenes and then 
showing how neat the structure of the ‘‘orig- 
inal” is when the later additions have been 
removed. There is much here, as in Schade- 
waldt’s other writings, which is extremely 
interesting, but the Homerist will note at 
once some very old friends. In particular, 
there are the standard and inevitable old 
Analytical premise and the standard old 
Analytical promise: (1) The Odyssey is a 
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defective poem. (2) I can extract from it a 
better poem. 

The main ‘defect’? which Schadewaldt re- 
moves in this essay is the notorious ‘‘di- 
gression” in 23. 117-72 where, when Penelope 
does not recognize Odysseus immediately, 
we are told first of the arrangements made 
to conceal from the townspeople the death 
of the suitors and secondly how Odysseus 
had a bath and got rid of his beggar’s rags 
Schadewaldt, like generations of Analysts 
before him, regards this passage with sus- 
picion, but does not feel that earlier Ana- 
lysts have made a convincing case. Before 
proceeding to this passage, however, Schade- 
waldt turns to the beginning of Book 23 to 
consider the structure of the opening scene 
between Penelope and Eurycleia. His dis- 
cussion of this scene is very well done. My 
only query would be whether at the end of 
the scene Penelope is really as close to Eu- 
rycleia’s viewpoint as Schadewaldt believes 
(and indicates on his diagram). The opening 
lines of Penelope’s last speech (81-82) are 
not a general reflection on man's inability 
to plumb the gods’ decisions, as Schade- 
waldt’s translation has it, neglecting the 
personal pronoun; they are a specific re- 


buke of Eurycleia’s confidence. 


Schadewaldt’s reason for regarding the 
“digression” as an insertion is highly in- 
genious and deserves careful consideration: 
With lines 117-72 removed, we have a con- 
versation constructed with a skill reminis- 
cent of that shown in the talk of Penelope 
and Eurycleia. Penelope and Odysseus first 
speak to Telemachus, but they are really 
talking to each other through him. As the 
conversation goes on, it shows a kind of re- 
semblance to a ball game and also involves 
a certain amount of teasing on each side 
Penelope tells Telemachus that she is not in 
a state to speak or even to look at the man 
before her, but if he is really Odysseus, they 
have secret signs whereby they can recog- 
nize each other. Odysseus takes the ball and 
returns it (through Telemachus): “Let your 
mother test me.’ Then he adds a bit of 
teasing: ‘“‘She disdains me now because of 
my dirty clothes” (116). Penelope picks this 
up (173) with, “I am not being haughty, but 
I remember well how you looked when you 
left Ithaca” (the very pronoun being itself ba- 
sically an acknowledgement of his identity) 
and then throws the ball to him again with 
the order (teasing again) to bring out Odys- 
seus’ old bed. Odysseus catches this with 
his angry words about his precious bed 
and the recognition takes place. The trouble 
with the “digression” is that it interrupts 
the ball game and spoils the carefully con- 
structed conversation. This positive reason, 
and not the typical negative criteria of con- 
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ventional Analysis, reveals the hand of the 
Bearbeiter 

After the obfuscatory nonsense that has 
been poured on this “digression” by Ana- 
lysts from Kirchhoff to Page, Schadewaldt’s 
discussion is a model of good manners and 
good sense. Its great positive merit is that it 
leaves us with something that we can feel is 
the work of an able poet. The great defect in 
it, I should say, is that it is unnecessary. An 
able poet might have produced the scene 
which Schadewaldt restores, but this in it- 
self is no proof that an able poet did. The 
scene as we have it, “digression” and all, 
can also be interpreted as the work of an 
able poet: He portrays for us a very cautious 
Penelope ‘(who is confused by the vile 
clothes [95]), an impatient Telemachus and 
a completely confident Odysseus’ who, 
though he probably had expected Penelope 
to recognize him at once, accepts her re- 
luctance with some amusement (111). After 
all, since he can easily identify himself 
whenever she wants to test him, there is no 
great hurry. Give Penelope a little time to 
consider the matter. In the meanwhile, there 
is another problem which cannot so easily 
wait: we must do something about postpon- 
ing the discovery of the suitors’ death. No 
passer-by must begin to wonder why the 
palace is so strangely silent. The scheme of 
the dance is successful, and we have the 
nice irony of the passer-by who concludes 
that the queen has married again and did 
not wait for Odysseus after all — just when 
he is sitting with her in his great hall at 
last. Odysseus himself gets rid of the con- 
fusing rags, has a bath and is beautified by 
Athena. But during all this, Odysseus as 
well as Penelope has had time to think 
about the matter, and, as he thinks about his 
wife's lure to rush into his arms at once, 
he is no longer amused. When he sits be- 
fore her again, he feels insulted and angry 
and Telemachus had done, that 
this is a shoddy way to treat a man who 
has come home after twenty years he'll 
just go to bed. And his mention of the bed 
gives Penelope the chance to order Eury 
cleia to move out the old immovable bed 
Interpreted along some such lines as these, 
the so-called digression proves to have, I 
should say, close connection with the rest of 
the scene and sound literary sense, and 
adds considerably to the scene’s interest 
Moreover, a marked quality in Odysseus is 
his suspicion of everyone whom he meets in 
the poem. We may feel that there is a 
pleasant poetic justice in this prolongation 
of Penelope’s suspicion of him. And we 
must never forget in dealing with a _ pas- 
sage of this sort that a striking aspect of 
Homer's technique is his liking 
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for postponement. It is characteristic of him 
that he should have drawn out this great 
climax of his story. It is also a thoroughly 
characteristic type of Homeric suspense to 
introduce the idea of a test, drop it for a 
bit and then return to it later. 

Schadewaldt believes that his process can 
be applied to the whole Odyssey, and we 
may expect, I presume, before long a book 
in which this will be done. In the present 
work, he merely indicates that, in addition 
to four other passages in Book 23 (218-24; 
241-88; 297-99; 344-72), the following parts of 
the Odyssey belong to B: the ‘‘Telemachy,”’ 
i.e., 1. 88-5.28 and Book 15; 7. 149-232 and 
most of Book 8; 11. c. 330-c. 567 and 615-27: 
Book 24; a number of small bits scattered 
through the whole of the Odyssey. 

We may rejoice because Schadewaldt is 
convinced that the Odyssey has suffered at 
the hands of only one Bearbeiter and be- 
cause he feels that B was not really a ridic- 
ulous bungler. In the course of his work, 
Schadewaldt has come to know B very well, 
finds him interesting and tells us here some- 
thing about his qualities. Most of those 
which Schadewaldt mentions are pretty good 
and such as most Unitarians, I suppose, 
would agree that Homer does indeed possess. 
The even greater merits that Schadewaldt 
finds in the great original poet, A, Unitar- 
ians will also be glad to acknowledge 
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M. Julia Bentley’s death, November 13, 
1959, leaves many people saddened and 
thoughtful, though it came at an advanced 
age and after a singularly full and satis- 
factory life 

Her activities in Cincinnati are widely 
Known: especially her firm support of the 
ideals of good government and her partici- 
pation in the City Charter Committee, but 
also her leadership in organizations devoted 
to social, philanthropic and educational im- 
provement, both local and national. They 
were in keeping with her remarkable 
character and talents and with the tradi- 
tions of her distinguished family 

Colleagues think first of her career as a 
teacher, which began 60 years ago. I had 
not the privilege of learning Latin from her, 
but am sure that none of her pupils can 
have forgotten the experience. Kindly and 
gentle by nature, she belonged very clearly 
indeed to the no-nonsense school of teach- 
ers. She believed that an accurate and 


thorough learning of a difficult subject was 
good for the mind and gave satisfaction 
to the spirit of man. 

She taught Latin at Hughes High School 
from 1899-1945, where she was not only 
head of the Department of Latin but also 
adviser to senior girls. A former Vice- 
President of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South and of the 
Ohio Classical Conference, she still was 
an adviser of the Ohio Classical Con- 
ference. She was a member of many other 
associations in the field of education. 

Miss Bentley won recognition on a much 
wider scale than is generally accorded to 
school teachers, even -the best. She was 
called upon to join a committee examin- 
ing the condition of classical studies in 
America in the early 1920's and to lead 
in the national celebration of Vergil’s 
2000th anniversary in 1930, as well as con- 
stantly taking part in professional asso- 
ciations. 

It is fortunate that her influence could 
reach so far. Classical teachers and others 
of her generation faced a revolution in ed- 
ucation that tended to weaken the curric- 
ulum and soften the student. Miss Bentley 
did not oppose change but she would accept 
no compromise in standards of excellence 
Our present generation has seen some of 
the results of unwise surrender to easier 
less exacting standards. 

(John L. Caskey) 


Cornelia Catlin Coulter, beloved teacher of 
Classics and highly respected scholar, died 
April 27, 1960 after a prolonged illness. A 
native of Ferguson, Missouri, Miss Coulter 
was educated at Washington University in 
her home state (A.B., 1907) and at Bryn 
Mawr College (Ph.D., 1911). Her training 
also included advanced study abroad at 
the University of Munich (1908-1909) and 
in the early 1930's at the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens and the 
American Academy in Rome 

A post-doctoral readership at Bryn Mawr 
College (1911-1912) was the first step in a 
long and fruitful career which took Miss 
Coulter to St. Agnes School, Albany, New 
York (1912-1916), Vassar College (1916- 
1926) and finally to Mount Holyoke College 
(1926-1952) where she served for a number 
of years as Chairman of the Department of 
Classical Languages and Literatures. 

Her retirement in 1952 turned out to be 
only nominal. Following the cessation of 
her duties at Mount Holyoke College she 
proceeded to Hiram College (Ohio) as hon- 
ored recipient of a John Hay Whitney 
Visiting Professorship. Later she returned 
to Mount Holyoke to replace a younger 
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colleague on leave. Even at the onset of 
her final illness she had commenced a 
year of teaching at the University of North 
Carolina. 

As a scholar of broad interests she wrote 
discerningly not only on such ancient au- 
thors as Homer, Plautus and Horace, but 
also on the latter-day Humanists who drew 
sustenance from antiquity. Death fore- 
stalled the completion of a book (The Clas- 
sical Scholarship of Boccaccio) to which 
Miss Coulter had devoted many years of 
ambitious labor. Several preliminary stud- 
ies have already appeared in learned 
journals, however. 

By her admiring colleagues she was 
elected in turn to the presidency of the 
Classical Association of New England (1947- 
1948), of the American Philological Associa- 
tion (1948-1949) and of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Society of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. She was active also in 
the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, the Mediaeval Academy 
of America, the Linguistic Society of 
America, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and Phi Beta Kappa. 
Only a few weeks before her death Miss 


Coulter, along with several other outstand- 


ing alumni, was accorded special honors 
at a Founders’ Day ceremony of Washing- 
ton University 

(Donald Norman Levin) 


Professor of Latin 
Methodist Univer- 


James Farley Cronin, 
and Greek at Southern 
sity where he had taught since 1939, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack April 25, 1959 

Prior to coming to Southern Methodist, 
Dr. Cronin had taught for three years at 
Judson College in Alabama and previously 
for two years at Northwestern University 
His academic training was at North- 
western University where.he was a Bon- 
bright Scholar and received his B.A. de- 
gree in 1930 and a Master’s degree in 
1931. From the University of Chicago he 
received his Ph.D. in 1934, writing his dis- 
sertation on ‘‘The Athenian Jury in Action.” 
The following year he went to Europe on 
a Shorey Traveling Fellowship, spending 
a large part of the time in Greece. During 
his graduate work at Chicago he was Re- 
search Assistant for Drs. Robert J. Bonner 
and Gertrude Smith, aiding them in the 
preparation of their book The Administra- 
tion of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, 
published in 1938. In 1936 the University of 
Chicago Press published Dr. Cronin’s study, 
The Athenian Juror and His Oath 

While his main attention was directed 
toward the teaching of classical Greek and 
Latin, Dr. Cronin had an_ increasingly 
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lively interest in Byzantine Greek and 
Medieval Latin. His excellent linguistic 
training equipped him to offer stimulating 
and thorough-going courses in_ historical 
linguistics and Romance philology. With 
the inevitable shortage of university in- 
structors which arose during World War 
II, Dr. Cronin turned to teaching advanced 
mathematics for the Naval training pro- 
gram at Southern Methodist. 

He was particularly interested in music 
In later years he undertook the study of 
the piano and had become remarkably 
accomplished in its technique. His collec- 
tion of recorded Lieder music was im- 
pressive and discriminating. In the annual 
French plays performed at Southern Meth- 
odist he served as consultant for costume 
and background music 

His life as a scholar was 
voted to teaching and to his students. In 
the classroom his manner was gentle and 
persuasive. He was completely patient as 
befits a man imbued as he was with the 
humanities. He was firmly convinced of 
the value of the Classics and believed that 
the discipline required for their cultiva- 
tion built enduring character 

Countless disciples will recall with awe 
and veneration the hours spent in his 
presence. Students, colleagues and friends 
will lament that so rich a life was not 
granted a span of time for further service 
beyond the fifty-third year 
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(James A. Hitt) 


Martha Woodroof Hiden’s death, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1959, has brought deep regret 
and sorrow to the members of the Classi- 
cal Association of Virginia, of which she 
was a life member and in the affairs of 
which she took an active part for many 
years 

Mrs. Hiden was one of those rare women 
who could combine successfully the careers 
of scholar, civic leader and business execu- 
tive without neglecting her primary respon- 
sibilities as wife, mother and trustworthy 
friend. Upon the death of her husband, 
she became head of the business which 
he owned and operated, and assumed the 
supervision of his widespread interests 
This did not prevent her from continuing 
the civic activities in which she had be- 
come a recognized leader. Apart from those 
in her home city of Newport News, her 
service as member of the Virginia State 
Library Board for twenty years, as mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Virginia Historical Society, as member 
of the Board of Visitors of the College of 
William and Mary for the past seven years, 
and as the only woman member of the 
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Jamestown Corporation since its beginning 
and for one year its chairman, has been 
of statewide significance. 

In spite of the heavy demands made 
upon her by these activities, Mrs. Hiden’s 
interest in historical scholarship and her 
devotion to its pursuit never slackened. 
Her research and publications in that field 
made her widely known as an authority 
on early colonial Virginia history and gen- 
ealogy. Her high attainments as historical 
investigator and writer were recognized by 
the College of William and Mary in her 
election to membership in the Alpha of 
Virginia Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in 
1935. As chairman of the Records Preser- 
vation Committee of the Society of Colonial 
Dames in the State of Virginia she super- 
vised the publication of the Albemarle 
Parish Register which came off the press 
in August of 1958. In 1952 she compiled 
and edited the Lineage Book of the National 
Society, Daughters of Founders and Pa- 
triots of America. She was co-author of 
Newport News During the Second World 
War (1948); co-author of Adventures of 
Purse and Person, Virginia 1607-1625 
(1956): and author of How Justice Grew, 
a treatise on the development of Virginia's 
hundred counties and the counties of West 


Virginia, one of the series of commemora- 
tive booklets for the Virginia Festival 


In her visits to the various courthouses 
for the purpose of examining county rec- 
ords. Mrs. Hiden became impressed with 
the dilapidated condition of many of these, 
some even three hundred years old, which 
threatened the loss of irreplaceable histor- 
ical documents. She was inspired to initiate 
a program of repair and_ preservation, 
which led in fact-to an important practical 
outcome in the invention of a process now 
being used in leading libraries of the 
United States and Europe 

Mrs. Hiden was a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College and pursued grad- 
uate study at the University of Chicago At 
both institutions she majored in the Classi- 
cal Languages and for a short time pre- 
vious to her marriage taught Latin in the 
Newport News High School. She was one 
of the earliest members of the Classical 
Association of Virginia and served as its 
president from 1926 to 1933. She conceived 
the idea of holding in Virginia an annual 
Latin Tournament similar to those in a 
few other states. The first was conducted 
in the spring of 1929 during her presidency. 
In that tournament fifty-one were 
enrolled and one hundred and twenty-four 
contestants. Thus the founding of the Vir- 
ginia Latin Tournament, the first under- 
taking of the kind in our state, which 
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has become the major enterprise of our 
Association and which served as the model 
for similar ones in other fields of study, 
was inspired by Mrs. Hiden. 

The Classical Association of Virginia 
wishes to pay its tribute to this far-sighted, 
gifted, unselfish and patriotic woman who 
contributed her talents of intellect and soul 
unstintedly to promoting the well-being 
and advancement of her city, her state 
and the many organizations, both public 
and private, to which she belonged. 

(A. Pelzer Wagener) 


Lourania Miller, a member of the Forest 
Avenue High School in Dallas, Texas for 
27 years before her retirement in 1945, died 
in Dallas on December 8, 1959 
Miss Miller earned a B.A. and an M.A 
degree from the University of Texas and 
then devoted her life to teaching. She was 
thoroughly convinced of the power of the 
Classics for better living through broader 
understanding, and used all her energy 
both while teaching and after retirement 
to further this idea among the young and 
to encourage Latin teachers throughout 
Texas to exert greater selfless effort in 
this cause 
Her organization and 
Texas Latin Tournament for many years 
made Texas nationally renowned for its 
high standards and unflagging enthusiasm 
in high-school Latin scholarship. When 
World War II curtailed the activities of the 
Tournament, Miss Miller found a new 
channel for operation in the Junior Classi- 
cal League. In 1956 she introduced scholas- 
tic contests into the annual convention ac- 
tivities of the Texas State Junior Classical 
League, and these contests have been con- 
tinued each year since that time with in- 
creasing participation. As National Chair- 
man of the Junior Classical League Miss 
Miller brought her influence and ideals to 
bear on the whole nation of high-school 
Latin teachers. In 1957 the Texas State 
Junior Classical League recognized its debt 
to Miss Miller by establishing the Lourania 
Miller Scholarship, a grant for an outstand- 
ing senior Latin student to be used in 
any accredited Texas college 
In the words of the memorial committee 
for the Texas Classical Association: “To 
thousands throughout the nation, the name 
of Lourania Miller will always stand for 
classical education, for the Junior Classical 
League, for years of unselfish devotion to 
a cause devoutly believed in.” 
(James A. Hitt) 
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Mabel Kate Whiteside has left a record 
unique in the history of classical teaching 
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in America. Over a period of forty-five 
years her classes at Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College presented forty-one plays in 
Greek. Dr. Whiteside, whose undergraduate 
and graduate training was received at the 
University of Chicago, came to Randolph- 
Macon in 1904. Five years later she pro- 
duced her first Greek play, Alcestis. This 
was followed the next year by Antigone 
and by Medea in 1911. Once the custom of 
giving an annual Greek play had been 
established, there were very few years 
when a performance was not scheduled. 
There was no break in the series between 
1925-1954. 

The choice of. plays was extensive and 
challenging. They included Prometheus 
Bound, Suppliants, Seven Against Thebes, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Electra (of Sophocles), 
Iphigenia at Aulis, Trojan Women, Ion, 
Bacchae and Hecuba. The play was not 
always a tragedy. Aristophanes’ The Birds 
and also The Frogs were presented, as 
well as Menander’s Girl with the Shorn 
Locks. Miss Whiteside’s brilliant achieve- 
ment was climaxed in 1954, her fiftieth and 
final year at Randolph-Macon, with the 
presentation of Aeschylus’ trilogy, the 
Oresteia. This ambitious production was so 
successful that it was later made into a 
film to be shown in colleges and univer- 
sities in the country 
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‘Miss Mabel,’’ as she was affectionately 
called by students and the community, 
transmitted to her classes her own enthu- 
siasm for Greek literature. She imparted 
to them a love of*Greek drama and a 
feeling for it that can be acquired only by 
actual memorization and performance of 
these masterpieces. As the fame of the 
Greek plays at Randolph-Macon § spread, 
classicists not only from Virginia but other 
states also looked forward to the annual 
event and found in it an occasion to meet 
with colleagues. They will remember the 
warm friendliness and ready wit with 
which they were welcomed by their gra- 
cious and unassuming hostess 

After her retirement Miss Whiteside con- 
tinued to reside in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
where she died on March 1, 1960 in her 
eighty-second year. In 1954 she _ received 
a citation of merit from the American- 
Hellenic Educational Progress Association 
(AHEPA). She was given the Gold Cross 
of the Royal Order of Beneficence by the 
Greek Ambassador acting for King Paul 
of the Helienes in 1957. Washington and 
Lee University conferred on her the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Letters. These 
honors were a richly deserved recognition 
of her unparalleled contribution to our cul- 
tural tradition 

(Gertrude Malz) 
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